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iNTRoaucTiON; TO" n . ' ; . 

.^IHE ATHABASCAN INDIANS OF INTERIOR ALASKA * , * ^ 

, , Social Studies Unit for- ' • 

*' ' Elementary Grade s - 

The Athabascan Indians of I nt eri or AVabka i s-' one i n^ 
a series ofi c.urriculujn plans on'^the Native cul tu.res .of ' 
Alaska developed by the Alaska flatvi.ve Education Board 
at t*he Al aska Bf^inguaV Education Center, An^^chSrage , 
The written iparteria-Ts are-prepaVed for. s tu:dehts^:t the 
fourth ,^ fifth, and sixth graxle re^ajtng level,, but the 
pVbgram shouiti be adaptabTe t o: any ej emen tary or ouhidr 
^High school grade.'- * • 

The' AthBbias-can^ Ind-i ans of -I rnteiri o r Alas k^a f o^l 1 ows 

a "format gommon to all the Nati ve Situ'diCs plans in the 

%1 a^ka -Naii v:e^Educajti-on ^Board series: Ja_ n S; di^vl^erd y 

nn tp lesstns , each of whi ch deal v/ri th the s ubsis tencV 

activities and lifo-ways' appropriate to a ce:fj;a^in sea- ' 

son. Thus, Lessens T an.d II deal.w^^h -ftalS acti vJ ti^es ,* 

and ensuing lessons continue with^ the yearly substis- 

tence cycle by dealing with winter^ spriihg,, and summer * 

activities? The unit as a^.whb:Te can thus be used^ fp^^ 

an emtire school year as a supplement to cither social . 

stu<ltes materials. It, can also , ^of course, be short^erfed^ 

as your teaching schedule and other cx)mmi tmeh ts' .di ctate- 
% . ^ ' » 

The Teacher's Manual has-been prepared to 1iSrSist^:<" 



you im us=ihg;the materials desi-gned for student * 
.use . '"'St u de n^'t . M at e ri a4 r con s i^s^t . o f 2 p os ter s , t 
bookj-ets, a newspaper, and artifact cards and . 
book. ' . ^ . 

" , The basiic format of tbis manual is as faT?l;pws 

At the Ijeginhing of each iLesson ap-pear obi • 

' . -■ ' ■■ ' - ■ ' - ' 

aective.^,. a liist of the mat eri=a Is provided, a 

list of maternals= you should have on hand,^and / 

a- 1 vs t Ozf addi ti£inal res ource,. materi al s wM cH 

=yLo"u. can ..cfbtavift: If.m o^theT soi^nces as 'S,up^pl gmenigs 

t.? those^provi:de:d as'part of this papkiige. 

, . Foil-owing* this information, each" Lesson ctftr- 

tains background information on. cul tural practi ces 

• - " , ■ . 

appropri avte ^o the magibr .^feopi c or seasipn to; be_l 

covered duri n;g th$t Lesson^..' TSh^ s ii's^'fcir ■ y^r 

dmfortnation , tfhat y^oQ w^ 11 be ab^T'to answe.r 

■ * .'i v^. 

questions -on materrial not specific ally covered fin 

-•■>■. 

^^"s-tudent bookl?ets.^. ^- - • - . . 

Fina^lly,^ each Lesson, c on tai'ns suggested a:e- 

^tivitie's and discuss iori tpp-cs whi:c^h caji be used 

•' to explore the st.uden;t rtiateria^s designed for fch,at 

Lesson.. jKere are ma-ny'more ac,^^tie^ and^ di;s-: 

cussion topics than any one cl;ass woulld want to. . 
Q ' ' ■ . ■ " ... 

-cover, %s it, is important 'that you , the^eacheir , 



r ead: each Lesson ahe^d of time and choose those " 

aifc't4-vifcies which you feel are inos-:t appropriate ^ 

for your class "^s and your interest and tdflents. 

A note about the. method employed in des;igh- 

i=ng this unit might be helpful. The\unit design ^ 

centers, around a basic theme-, the relationship 

of hiumanity \^ith its environment, tn addition^ 

three subthemes are coriti^iual Ty re-emphas^ zed.: . 

1^) The me a-ning which' people, give^ to their emviron- 

me n t (which., i s re 1 a t'e d to the e n v Y r o n me n t i. y e1:f , " ' 

thou:gh not alwriys direct:ly)^ 2) the cM'nges .wjiiich 

h^ave occurred i n Athatascan^ cu1„tuire , through- tinre v , 

andi 3) the nature of scienyfiic or anthropoJrpgvca^i 

rlcnow^edge, WdVh'-^this ane t^heme and the thre:e* fcub^ 

thertes in mi:n:d, the auth:or searched the al^Aa•iSl;a b^ e 

piub Vi cati ons, on-AlaskTan Athaba^scan cul^tu.r^ tm ah 

attempt to. fi=nd i'^eifients w.hich illustrate tiiose 

' ' ' . _i ' - : 

'tTiemes--.— The student materrraj*s r'eJpfe's en.t th,e pr^o-' 

<^ _ — ~ 

d u.ct- 0 f tl35 s e ar ch * ^ ^ 

. Since the ma*te rials have been desio^d'-f-oD? 
ehi l=dren , -some important aspects of Ath^'lisaan 
llife ha^e been simplified of left .out comple^el^y. 
For in^tan'osv the quite compjex.and pp_orl;y unde:r- 
stood clan system of inte'ri-or Athabascans has-been 
mentioned in the Teacher^s Manual, but not in the . 



student * booklets. ^ Regional diff^rence:S have also / 

-been mi;nimi zed, both because many --of the *At-habasG^n= 

regions have beeri, scanti ly reported and s^o mateH!al=s 

could not be foUnd on them, and beca.use t't was felt 

that this top^'c could be best d'p.a3t with by ea6h: 

indi^'idual school through reference >to elders in 

the loc-al Vrea. The fesultlrrg: image of Alas'kan 

* Athabascan cul tur.e' 4,s a somewhat generalized pat^ 

tern of IMfe,, the parts of which' ha ve beeii extra c^^^ 
, >- __ - " ■ 

from many diifferent A t ha base an: areas , pespi:te the ^ 

shortcomings 'inherent ^"n' a simplified version sdf . a 

^people's lii^f, we felit ^hat -thp simp^l i-f^ e4- v|rsflioriV' ' ; 

wouild be more l^ ke'lo' unders^tood and ^emepib^re^ bf - . ; 

/the students than would a technical ly correct ibuit - 

overly 'fcomp lex- one;. ' - , . 

We 'inviite your comments an,d-;we hope- you - ' 

firici the mater-ials UsefuH! 
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. LIST OF STUD'EMT MATER'iAIS FOR 
A'THABASCAO HiPIAMS Of I HTER PQR .AL-A S KA . 

SOCIAL' STUDIES UNIT . . - ■ 



Lesson I: " Book.l "A' View of the Past" wfitten b-y 
: Patricia Partnow, illustrated by 
- - * ' ' Michael Jimerson 

"Book 2 "Tetlin As .1 " Knew" 1 1 " written by 
Shirley D.avicf Jimerson , illustrated by 
Michael Jimerson 

' • • -c ■ ■ . ■ - ■ " . . 

■ Reso.urce Map of Tetl i n i 1 l«g5.tra ted by ' 
- Shirley Da v i d' Jimerson ■ / / 

Lesson II: NorthernvChronicl e'Nev/spaper 

•J 

Book 3 "Before t,he Hunt:" wr i tte,n. -by 
, Patricia Partnow, illust.ated by 
Jea/iet^e Bailey ' ^ " - 

Lesson 'MI: jU.oper Tanai^House Poster illus-trated ' 

Athabascan Artifact Cards 

"Artifact Information Book: A Guide tOo the 
^ Athabascan Artifact Cards" written by 

. . .Patricia Partnow, .illustrated ,by ^ 

^ . 'Jeanet^ Bailey . , - ' 

Book 4 "Younqer Sister and Spider Woman" 
tol d by iucy .Adam- 

. Book 5 "When Pe^b'ple Meet Animals" written 

'by Patricia Partnow, .i 1 Tus trated/ .by 
Jeanetf e Ba i-rey - ^. ^ 

less^on IV: Book 6 "Meedzeek: The Boy Who Went to the ' 



Lesson* V 



Moon" told by Titus David 

?^ook 7."Koyukon Ri ddl " "adap'ted by^ 
Richard Dauenha'uer . 



» 
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LESSON introduction" TO ATHABASCAN'S A[^D THEIR 
COUNTRY. > • ' \ . ^ ■ ■ 

To ijitrodyce ^studehts .to thfe enyi ronmen't^vn \ . 
. whi'ch Alaskan Athabascans historically lived*- 

' To introduce the concept that "the enviroriip^ent 
has an effect oh the ,way'we li've.' . ' < 

Tt) introduce the co-nceptl t hat differ^ent people 
.sometimes see the same thing, in diff-erent ways% 

T-.0 est ai)J ish the .pattern of observation and ' io 
comparison which students will ^b'e asked to use - 

' throughQLi't^^^^ ^^'^} * • ' - " ^ 

BEHAVIORAL QBJECT.IV.Z> r- . - ' . \ 

' * ' . " , 

Students should imagine and predict, through 
' " .pantomime, drawi ng wri ti ng ,^ or discussioi>, 
some of the sub^si s-fence acti'vities which 
Athabascans migiit ha ve" undertaken i n 'order "to . 
^.s.urvive in their envtronment^ ^ 

Students should b'ecome invo-lv^d with the eft-^ ^ 
vironment of i nCeri or AT aska throligjf panto-* 
mime, dra-wi ng," writing, a^nd discussion,. 

Students shoDld experiment withj::^e concept of 
"Point of View"- by .\:om'P;^ring tfi^ir dwn differ- 
ent descrip ti^ons af simi 1 ar -events , as well aS 
different points qf view as* demonstrated in 
some of the' wri ti-ogs of th-is unit, 

'~~ Students' should be able* to. use the Resource 
^. Map of T^tlin to plp^t "travel routes. They^ 

should also be 'able to "read"'the symbols on . 

the map, , • ' . • - 

* * '* , . • - < ' 

* * s ' • i 
Students should extend their ^nowledg.e of ma'ps 

to make resource maps*of thei> own area, , . ^ 
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MATERIALS PROVIDED AS PART OF -THE UNIT 

-/.Book. It- "A View.of the Past" ' ' 
. •. ■ ;.Book;2, - ."T^tTin . as.-r Knew- >It".; • . ■» 
.Resourc-erMap of'Tet'l i-n r' , ^ ~- ' 



■-•JilATERIALS YOU 



SHOULD -HAV^ QN :i\M(\h .' -'^ ' • 

• . . K •. 

Native Peoples^nd Ljanguggfe^ ^of^ ^A] a^ska^ M a 
produted'by the Alaska Nativfe^ L'ang^:iapa 
Center, Urri ver^ity^ of Al^aska,, Fairbahk^. 

Re'sOURCE LIST O.F RELATED \MAfERIAti3 ' 

Alas;J<ia .Departm^rjt of /Fish, and G'a>ne., 1 d1 i f e 
Notebook /Sen es, . /,Coi?t>ai rfs information on the 
h*abi tat and li f& cycH of most Alaskan animals. 
Obtain from Department pf fish & 'Game Subport ; 
Juneau-, 99801. \ • 
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LESSON 



miRODUCTION^.TO ATHABASCANS AND THEIR 



o 



^Bac^kground Irff ofmatfon 

j' ' ! - ^ ' . 

TH e Adaptation Theme, ' • . • . 

' interior Alaska has .some* of the harsh.es t 'envi rpn 

-mental Conditio ons in th6 worlds Its continental 

climate, is a studyfof ex^renies\ extreme co*ll' in 

• the winter .(it is hot unusuaT for 'temperatures to 
be in the -50'sj/and extreme *heat in the shammer 

.^of.ten in^ the 80' s). In addition., sQmmer^~4ays "be- 

* come e?cerci ses -in patience and endurance because of 
'the hordes-. of. mosquitoes which aboun'd at that tiTfta 

of year. The land is"wo<Jde,d with spruce, willow,, ^ 

and birch, and i§ traversed by many ri verr^'TyTtems • 

At'abascan Indians. have li,ved in thij envirK)n- 

ment character^! zed by forest, rivers, anil extc^^me ^ 

Gli^mate for centuries, thei r ancestors fot: thotT- 

.^sands^of -years before. As might be expecte^d',, their 

.way of life has ir)corpqra^t6d a series of^adapta- 

^tions to the environment, and m^ny aspeLCts of th,e 

^culture can be^traced to these adaptati cnrs . * " • 

The theme of , a4aptati on wij 1 underscore -much 

of the material in this unit,- and so ^ i s' "impor- ■ 
. - ' » ■ , ■ ^ ■ 

tanfcj that your stud-en^ts understand something of this 

It 
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iConcept. They should come to see thu difference. 



between tKeir preset-day Ijfe, in which^ human 
being-s hava minimized the effects which "t^he_ e.n.:^ 
vironmen.t has on their 1 i ves * nd- the life of the' 
pre-con^tact' Athabascans i , who .lived in the environ- 
ment an"d were directly* affected by it. This first 
'lesson serves as an i ntroduct i Oii to the'concep't of* 
th-e environment cincl "the effects it has on human ' ' 
behavi or* - ' . ■ ^ , 

Introducti^a to Athabascan- Culture ' ^ _ 

The name "Athabascan" coraes-^from the- large Jake 

3 , - » 

in Canada called "Lake Athabasca." The lake was 

given its na'i^e by the Cree India^ns, ,w>ho lived east- ' 

of it. I n' Cre^e V "At ha basca " mea ns . "gras's here - a fid 

there,"' and was a de.s/riptive name for the lake\ • ^ 

The. name was exte^de'd to refQ.r tV those Indian 

group's which lived west of the lake. It also re- 

fers to the large ,1 anguage family of which^.all the 

languages of- tnj^ Athabascan Indians are a part: v 

Tnere are eleven dif^fed^ent Athab'ascap lah^'uages^ 

in Alaska, many others 'iji Canada (see the Native ^ 

- ' • / - r 

f ■. » * 

Peoples 'and Languages o f Ala^ska map), som-e i a Call- * 
fornia. and Oregon, and the Navajo and Apach.e "lan- 
guages in the So.uthwes tern .:Uni ted States,. "Wi thi n, .?ach 



of the eTe'veQ A:iaskan Athabascan langljige groufi5 
there are Icca*! dialects* and in this past each 
dialect corresponded with a social and^eograph- 
ical un,it called a "regional band," made up of 

o 

from 30 to 1.00 . nucl ear families. (A nuclea^ family 
is'a unit consisting of parents and their ungrown 
offspring.) The eleven language groups them*" 
were not poli tH^U^uni ts X and Athabascans did hot 

recognize membership ^1 n anyv^group larger than the 

'\ 

regional band (di al.ect group^- Thus', although the 
language of several regional bands was.Ingalik, 
members of^those regional -baittis diA not consider 
Ihemselves ,part of .the same large gKoup called^ 
*4ngali.k." The eleverv) language groups are thus 
^e.xter-nallx observed groups, not groups in the 
jDinds of the traditional A^habasca.n themselves . 

Three ma^dr principles affected the social 
groupings of Alaskan Athabascans: - ' . . 

' The first principle was pragmatism. Gr^up 
formation was dependent on the number of peop1| 
who qould most ef-'f i ciently u'tilize.the resources 
available. Si'nce different resources required 
different hunting or gatheri ng 'techniques , utili-" 
zing the efforts of different numbers of people, 

. - . . 13 " . • 



a person belonged to several different social 
gro,upings in any one year. ' * • 

For instance, summer fish camp often brought 
ai. entire regionaj band together. There were 
enough fish for*all, and often the site for fish 
camp was the perrt of the l^poal river system which 
was mos\ abundant in fish. T.he,, entire regional ' 
b'and might also join together for fall caribou 

o 

hunts, when the cocjR^rati on of a-l 1 members .was 
necessary to" rejSair and*^T;an the caribou fence. 

In the winter, . the regional band m'ight -split 
ap into smaller units, c^alled local bands, each 
ope made -up of "perhaps four .nacTear families. 
Each local band *haci its own territory within the, 
territory of the.rqional band,. and engaged in 
hunting' and trapping activities at this time of 

The regional band might meet again at a pre- 
determined pi ace and time in mfd- winter for a 
gather! ng^up " ceremony or potlatch, and then split 
up again^for beaver and muskro-t trapping. 

Athabascans, thus recognized members'hip in a 
regional band (dialect group) .as described above. 



.but the more imRortant social unit was the local 
* ** •» 

band. Members of this^^ocal band lived together^ 
and^ moved around the territory togetljer* 

The-se.cond principle which determined social 
grouping was^ ki nshj^p . Local band members, were . 
generally related to each other in some manner,; 
either on the mother's or father^s side. Although 
kinship was determined on both §ides, each persort 
also had a more specific i den ti f i cati on wvth rela- 
tives- in the maternal -line. A person.-bel onged to 
the/same "si de "clan" or' *'sio" as his mother^ 

and all other members of the same-sib were re^la-^ 

^ ^ " " ^ 

tives.of a very special nature. One couldn't ^ 
marry a m'ember of the^same sib (but one' could 
marry membeVji of one's father's sib).^ In addition, 
wars and gatheri ng- ups -( potl atches ) v. le sib af- 
f d'i rs . . . ^ ^ " • 

Most af the Alaskan Athabascan groups recog- 
nized three sibs, and each sib-was>,in some cases 
divided into smaller ncimed- family unfits. Sibs have 
not operated in some areas for many years,, howeyi^^r, 
and neither Indians nor anthropol ogi s ts "a re aware ^ff 
of the total, importance whi^ch. the sibs.had^ iit pre- 
contact days. 'Since the subject is a very complri- 



cated and poorly understood on3, sibs ha.ve not 
been covered in the student' materi als prepared^ 
for thi s uni t . ■ . ■ , 

The third principle gov.erning Athabascan 
social grouping was individual choice. §ach per- 

son was fiT^'e to choose his ^local band affiliaT- 

^ / <* ft 

^ / * 

tion witnin certain bounds* In general, a.person 
was aCyCepted into a band as 'long as he had rela- * 
tive/ in the bSnd. Aside 'from this limitation, 
people could choof;e among several local 'bands 
, within . a regional band. This allowed' the local 
'bands to be fluid group -wi th indiv'iduals chang- ^ 

o 

ing membership as personality confTicts or avail- 
ability of game dictated. 



Each regional band (and,' to some extent, each 
i ndi vi'dual ) had its own life-ways, beliefs, and 
customs. Despite the differences between bands, 
certain generalizations can be made about Atha^as-'^ 
can -life. Thase th-.ings which were common to all 
the groups were on the orre hand the pa/ts of the 

s 

culture which were most dependent on the envii^on- 
ment and. were most closely adapted to the environ- 
menti and on the other hand^were a series of be- 
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Jiefs abput the environment which remained fairly 
constant across the linguistic boundaries. 

For instance, Athabascans used every avails 
able resource-in their food quest* Thus,\ the gen-. 

''eral pattern of life^as one of fishing in the ' 
summer and fall, t6 xake advantage of the salmon 
runs and schools of whitefish and gray 11 ng , .wi th 
hunting caribou in the fall, trapping water mammals 
in the spring, and harves ti rig vegetable foods 

^(root's and berries.) in th6 spring, summery and fall 
The food quest w^is , of course, much, more, comp-1 i - 
cated than tfjat, but the generaj. pattern, was very 
s^iTlii 1 i ar ^tHrou^hout the interior. 

Variations occur where the environment is ^ 
slightly different from the inland wooded river- 

i ne ^Environment assumed above . Thus , the groups ' 

if * - • 

who lived on Cook In^let took adv.anta^e of , the , " 
abundant source of* sea njammals which was avail- 
able to them*. The Ingalik and Lower Koyukdn. gjoups 
which^ lived along the Lower Yukon where fish runs 
were large and regular spent a greater part . of 
their year harvesting fish than did those groups- 
' farther i nl and . Finally, people in gro.ups siich as 
the Chandalar Kutchin, which lived in the foothills 



of the Brooks Range, spent a larger percentage of' 

their time hunting bjg^.ganie animals like caribou 

and moun tai n" sheep . ' " , ^ 

The animistic be 1 i e f .sy s tem common to all 

A'laskan Athaba.scan, grbups might be briefly charac- 

''teriz£d as follovJs: All creat ures and some* in- 
V • - ' ^ ' ' ' 

ani:mate objects, had spirits which were activei^ancl 
powerful comppnents of those crea.tures. The^spirits 
enabled 4n an1ma-l to know more than was imme.diately 
.apparent to him.: Thus, if. human b'eihg.s did some.- 
tfiing whtch displeased the animal s\pirit, the - ... 
ani-mal 'itself would remain aloQf fr^m the ^people, 
and the, pe opi e .mi ght starve. "There were* very def- - 

■ V 

. . T ^ 

:inite rules which people had %fi follow in deali'ng 
with anim^a'ls based on. this belief in an\imal ■ 
spirits. The specific rules differed from area to 

.area, but the general concept 'w^as t.he same throu^gh- 
out . " ^ . ' ^ 

the bel-iefO'n aninfal spirits was actually a 
logical extension of what the hunters knew-about 
their environment/ Thus, when all" past experience 
and logic told a.hunfe^er that game"*shouVd be in a 

- certain area,, and it^'was not there,- then the cqn- 



cl ijsi oh *the hunter -drew was that there was -a reas'on ■ 
for the animal's aloofness. Arid the reason was, 
'often, that the hunter or a member of his band' had 
broken a taboo 'and angered th-e anlma'Us spiri't/ A 
subsequent ceremony attempted to conciliate the spirit 

Material culture ^was also similar throughout • 
InteLrior Alaska, agai^n wi th. vari at i ons depending^Vn 
the speci f i c envj^ronmental condi ti ons of s peci f i'c 
areas. The Athabascan A?Waxt Cards and the "Arti- 
fact Information Book" {s,^b Lesson 1 1 rf^i^l us trate^ 
some of the common elements \.n .material culturex 
The Qiost .n9tabl e variatioas from the inland hunting, . 
and fi-shi.n§ emohasis displayed by^these artifacts J 
occurred among the per"4phera] Athabascan groups, the^ 
Ingalik and Tanaina. The Ingalik, with their^heavy . 
reliance on fish, had many more specf al i zed f i shi ng 
implements than did other groups. The Tanaina, bor- 
dered by Eskinvos and close to Tlinglts, borrpwe^d 

ft / 'V ^ 

various elements of material culture from those 
x:ultures.. • , . . 

What' Topics This Social Studies Unit Will Cover 

Most of the above elements of Athabascan culture 
are brought out in the crfsuing unit'. For f,i ns-tance , 



the environment Itself and the way th-e people used* 

the environment (t-lie yearly - subs i s te^ice cycle),. ^and 

"some of the beltefs about the en vi rbnmen t are spe*c-. 

. fc * 

** . ' • , 

ificaTly. covered. The changes which have occurred 

i n Ath^bascan culture 'daring the last two^hundred 

y^ears are also a?! underlying' theme , brought out i n * * 

"tHa-le^ssons as studertts are asked\to compare and 

contrast past lifevtays wr^'th present ones* , ^ 

O.ther ele'ments of the, culture are not speci-- . " 

■ - w.^ 

ft cal^y^ des cri bed.- * The band ^ for instance j**^ is"'. 

mentioned but is .nat described ;t,o the students^ in 

detail. Rathe r,^"it>i is treated as a g'lyen-, ^an^ ele- ^ 

ment of Athabascan"'l i fe which'.is taken for granted. 

The backgrounB information p rov i ded- above should 

alTof/- Wu to fi 1 1^. students in when they h-ave cfues- ^ 

tions concerni ng^th^e--sjDcial grouping^, or can be^ 

the. basis of a lecture you mi ghTlT^n-t^to^gi ve- at the 

appropriate ti me" in -.the unij:. . ^ ^^r^^ 

The uait is designed so that tuden ts 'will learn 

Athabas-tan culture *i n the following progression: 

LESSON l' 1; 'Students gain .a knowlejJ'ge of the' 

i • * « 

Athabascan envi-ronmen t . . 

LESSON I 2. Students pre<)ict activities pe'opl 

might undertake to survive in, such an 
envi ronmen t . ' ^ ' 



LESSOn I 
LI, III, 
IV & V , 



" 3. Studen.ts -learn some of the actiyi- 
ties which actual'ly did occCir,^and com- 
pare them^'wjth predictions.. The effects, 
which the environment had-on the subsis-.= 
tence activities should be s|5ecified. 



'LESSON I 
II, HI,. 
■■IV & V 



4. Students Jearn how people asso- 
ciate with each other (the -soci al , group-, 
ings). They question how the environ- 
ment affected tfie type of association 
that occurred. 



LESSON II 
III , 



LESSON* II : 
III, IV & 
V 



5:. Students fearn some of the atti- 
tudes the people h^ad about their envrron- 
ffieftt. • . ' 

6. Students explore the ways n whi cn- 
attitudes toward, the environment have./ 
"changed- s ince Contact with European cul- 
ture, how the change in attitudes has ' . 
affected a change in actions, and! how the 
changes jji actions have affected the way 
they associate w..i th pe^ople today. 
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SUGGESTION -FOR USING 
•Book 1, "A View, of the P.ast" 

This bookle^t is designed to allow students a * 
bri'ef vie^^ of'c(.'gm)up of Interior Athabascan's. While' 
students* should not be expected to remember all the , 
details in the booklet, it is hoped that it will allow 
them to see some Athabascans as they might have lived 
200 years aao --• and h.ence.give some concrete .meaning 
to the term "Athabascan" which th.ey will hea.r so often, 
from flow on ^ " - ; , ; 

" ^This book is toljJ from, an outsider *s perspective, 
as, i f the author were hidden in the bushes across the 

^ river fror?; the camp. Jt contains -a visual description 

.of the people's activities without descri bi ng^the- mean- 
ihqs behind the actions. Lt 'i s-, thus, the s«rt of^ - " 
observation a newcomer. to the' Atjrabascan.. camp might 

-make before he had bexome acquan nteS with the people 
and tneVr cul ture . ■ ^ ' ^ ■ 

. , Some acti j/i ties- an.d^«di scuss>i on topics j-/hich couLd 
follow the reading of^'th'e booklet a.re: 

1. Locate .AthabascVn areas on a niap of Alaska. 
D.isc"jss with, the class the '^i^e ani ng of the" tgrm "Atha- 
.6as.can" Isee discussion sectioh of this Lesson., above)-.' 
' I den t i f y othe r -'n on- Al as kan'-^fhcrb-as^an-g-r-c s^Jj3-_NQ-titjL_ 



America. 

> 

2. Discuss: Why will the people in "A ^View of 
the Past" 'move away from this camp later on in 'the 
win^ter? What do y*t).u think would happ.en if they 
stayed here all year? . — 

* ' ' ' r 

^. » \ 

■ . * * * \ 

3. Discuss the make-up of yo'ur students' house- - 

- «» ' 

holds. How are they different fnom or^similar to 

' - ~ . ■ ■■ , ' V . • ' 

those described in "A View of 'the. Past"? ,How rnigh.1; 
the children of two Athabascan families that lived • 
toge.ther hsfve treated each other? .Do your students' 
parents friends or partners' they might hBve lived 

with, had they lived 200 years ago in Interior Alaska? 
Imagine what it would be iTke to live with another 
fami ly.' Write a story abo.ut ft.- ' ' / 

4..; "The §tor^ states, " Rel ati ves ,and good_ ' . 
friends . . have decided to stay at "the same camp 
this winter-" 

* ■ > 
.Discuss why" 'th'e 'Athabascans chose this place to 

I " , . e , 

Tive, wfr-at resources th-ey feel it weis. important :to bet 



near. . • y 

'then discuss why your sf^udents chose to live' ^ 
where they do, and the resources which they are near 
in their homes. Exarfiples of resources 'your studeots'- 
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families may have chosen to be , near are 1 ) -father ' s^ 
or mother*s office,- 2) s^^oqI , ^ 3 ) f i shing stream, 
4) stores, 5) hi-ghway, 6) fresh air, etc. 

Now compare the two sets, of res^ourcis: those 
whi ell pre-contact Athabascans chose to live naar 
and those which your students.' parents ,chos^- to ' 
live near,^ Discuss the 'two lists. 

5, Discuss the f>e rspecti ve , or poi n t -of ^vi'ew , 

* . a.' ■ ■ 

whi ch the author has taken in wri'^ting .thi s book. 
Then h*ave students uSe th^ir imaginations to go 
beyond the ,des crd pti ve statements in the book. ^For 
instance, they miciht draw their co^ncepts of the 
interior of the house; or write aoout living in a' 
mos s- co^eVexl house ; or di scuss ■ wha^t the men miciht 
be^Vaughing about, what 'the wom^an and^thfe fisherman 
are. thinking about as th^ ^go abouf^Tie'i r tasks." 
In o'theV words, have students invest the story with 
meaning. Talk about the differences meaning makes 
in the s to ry. ; ' ' 

6, You might extend this discussion to cov^r' 
trie students' own lives, by p^laying a charade-like 
game: ' \ 

Studen.ts describe or "act out oommon activities, 
but without the props whicK would give other students 



cluos about what they are doing* Other students 

guess the action and i ts: meaVl^hg : . W)iy is- it being 

performed, what the actor thinks aiout his 'ta'Sk, 

etc. For instance,* in portraying "taking olit the. 

trash," a student might write, 

"I walk from>room/to room, looking for little 

containers which are full of'colorfuV'.and vari.ed 

Habits "of pape"?, 'p^ens~rimaller ^containers , sqmetijnes 
^ * = ■ . . --i:^ 

magaf^nes: all sort? of things;^ I gather up t'he 
contai ner, .an d .carry it into the garage, there I 

put all the objects 'together^into one-^very large 

/ . " ^ ' ^ ' 

container, and carefully place a lid on the large 

;• ^ 

Qontainer>" . • - ' 

"Once cles cri P'ti ons or dramatizations have beeK 
completed, have students j'nvest their actions vyrth 
meanjngs. First give them meanings which peo/le 
who are unfamiliar with' the situation mighygive* 
them'. Then descri be actu-al meanin'gs as \i)nte'nded^ by 
the author or actcj^. TfT^e example abov'e might have 
some of ' the^'fol 1 owing meanings attached to it: 

a. The bits^of paper have- been userl and can- 
' not^be; used again. 

b. Some of the qontainers, called trash cans, 
have smelly contents. 

> , I don't like to do thi§. ratheK^b6;^ 
out playing, bu.t my''m<Dther says I have^ to. 



. .-,-"4* 'Trash has to be -removed from the hous'^ be- 

^ cause it .-is LTndesi ra^.le/ 'It is not'^"gath- 

. , ered together" as one would with tays in 

. ^ a toy box, th6ugh' the^;^cti^orts as described 

* above 'rn.ight be ^ery,. simtl ar to 'those- of 
r ^ ' • , ' ' ' ^ 

putting toys and* favorite .objects together 

ij. Anotfher acti vi ty _whi ch '(San 'be used to 
demoastra-te to students th^ concep-t of "point *of 
^Sview" is as follows; 

Have students wri te -descVi pti ons of a recent 
vivid occurrence in your town-. Or, -have them 
write descriptions of your tqwn , or" a smalVpart 
of your town. Compare the^ different descriptions. 

Discuss: ^Whyvdid diffe^rent people single out 
different aspects of the Qccurrence or different- 
/parts of the t'own to^emphasize in, their descrip- 
tions? I s. rthere"'an.y one rijht way Ojf describing 
the occurrence or your town? ^ 

J, . 

- Next, review "A View tff the Past"*^ with thd^s 
focus. .Where do yon think, the author of the book^ 
let was standing when she (described the scene?^ Di^d 
she m'iss* anything in her description? How might*a 
description by one of the i.hhabitants of the settle 
raent have been different from the one in the book? 
Have students v;rite such an imaginary, description". 



/. — 



*SUGGESTIONS FORUSINfi •. . . _ ' 

l' ^- '. - ■ " 
Book 2, "TetTin As I Knew It," Chapter I and 

Resource Map of Tetlin . , 

Chapter I of "Tetlin As I.^Knew It" provides 
a detailed description of one portion of the 



TT^A! a":fkan ATRTbascan environment --^the area around* 
Tetlin, traditionally inhabited Upper Tanana 
-Athabascans, , the 'booJ^** was ^writtenoby Shirley Jim- 
.erson, who grew up\in the area,.. It provides a. 
good contrast with the preceding booklet in its 
point of v;iew. Ms. Jimerson presents an insider^s 
' perspective of an Athabaspan area rather than the 

more removed historical view which st^udents ob- 
, taiaed in " A. View of the cPast . "\/^ . ^. .^^^^ 

. "^he following list of suggested activities or 
discussi on topi cs is designed to sensitize ^our 
students to the epyironment of that OiVe Athabi^scan 
group (Upper Tanana)^ as v^ell as *to their own en- - 
ovironment, ' , , * 

Use the book in conjunction with the Resource 
Map of T tlin'to follow t.he author's travels a^ 

V 

she describes h.er area, and to predict what sorts 
of subsistence activities people . might undertake 
in the area, • ^ • ^ ^. 

■ ^ 27 -24- 



/I. Read Chapter I of "Tetlin As I Knew It" 
aloud to your students. Instruct them^to sit- 
quietly, perhaps with their eyes closed or the 
riQhts pjff as they imagine 1;he scenes in the book. 



•2. Th'en have the .students draw some of the 

scenes from the book before they .see -the i'^lustra- 

frions, as an exercise in listening and interpre- 
ts 

ting the spoken word. ' ' ^ 



3. Follow on the Resource Map Ms. Jimers-on'^s 
travels as she moves through the Tetlin area... You 
might wartt to mark an the map tho^e areas which- 
she specifically mentions, such as Bear Creek, 
Rock Hill, Tetlin Village, etc. 

4., Discuss:. Why is: Tetlin Vi-Tlage located 
'where vt is? DiscM-ss this in terms of the re- 
sources r avai 1 aj)l e a't that location, as tn prevroifs 
discussions. [Possible resources: fresh water; 

' ' A 

.fod-d*,' trees /for houses and fuel. Remember also 
^the advantage of _ch,oos-i ng a-site on a slight rise, 
to take advantage of temperature inversion. 



5. take the. class for a w?4k outside. In- 
struct trhe students to be observant of everytl' 
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they see in thei r .en vj roninen t . ^ When you return to 

- * <p 

class', have each student write a descri pti on* of ' , 
the environment as he. or she saw it, .as if*he 
were telling a stranger/to the area about -his 
home town . : . - 

— ----- 

For younger students, follow up the fiel-d 
trip with a "Language experience" activity which . 
would include class di s.cussi on/ of the w.alk, 
f 0 1 l^w ed Jiy JL n.d.ilv-U u a.V ^s-^t u d e n t i 1 1-u s-tr a t i o n s , 
with the^. teaQher writing s tuden t- di ctated captions 
Put them together into a ""-re.ading" booklet for 
the en ti re cl ass . 

Or, use a Polaroid camera .to. take pictures of 
ytur area; Di scu'S's the "pi ctures in' class after 
the walk. How has your envi ronment changed from 
long ago? And so forth. Y.ou might have the stu- 
dents draw " then -an d Ji ow" pictures. ' ^ 

'6. ]^ave^ students write a story about their 
experience^? 'VVi th one o'f * the animals mentioned in^ 
I'Tetlin As I Knew It". Or,«assign an'^animal ^(pref 
erably'one of those mentioned in the b^ook) to 
each student to observe, study and write .about. - 
What animals other than those men'tioned in the 
book 1 :^ve in the Tetlin area? ■ ' • ' 



7. H.ave tjje stud'ents write (or jraw) about 
an' experience whe'n their natural en vi.ronmen t wou^l d ' 
not allow them to. do something they wanted to 
or necessitated' that they do ?:omething they did not 
want to do. ^ 




8. I'fVouhive in an area other than i^nterior 
Alaskav'have students make a list of che possi^bili- 
ties their environment allows them to e^xplore. 
For instance, a^nearby salmon stream allows f or^ ' 
good fishin'q; long sum^/er days allow for lots of ^ 
hiking and^b'erry picking; lots of lake? make it 
easy to canoe fa> distances. ^ , ^ 

' Next, have students make a^list,. of' the ne- 
ces s i tri es'""thei r environm^at imposes on tKem. For 
instance, cold winters necessitate that they have 
warm h'ouses and clothing; lots pf marshland means 
they can't walk far on land^^in summer, but must ' 
\'reiy on a cano.e in'stead; and s o forth . ^ » 

After eli'citing similar lis,ts about the 
environment of the Tetlin,area, compare the two. 
How wchuld the differences between your hometown'^s 
environment and ^Te,tl i n* s environment hav.e made 
1 ife .di ffe rent in the two places two h-undred years' 

c 

aqo? *" How do they make life different today? 

* m 



9\- Have two groups of students make dioramas ^ 
of salt maps, one of your local aVea, one of the 
Tetlin e.rea, for comparison and contrast. 

* . « 

10,* Have the clasj specul a te on *how the peopfe 
>ho lived jn the Tetlin area utilized their , environ- 
ment*. For ins.tance, what mighit the peopl^e who Ti^ved 
in Tetlin have used for Yood? How could they have 
obtained it? What materia^ls would t1iey hav;e 'used - 
for building houses? And so forth. In- la'^ter. 
-lessons students will learn the ways in which- Tetlin 
people actually did utilize their environment.^ 
Make a list of predictions students make no^w to 
'compare wither tiie actual utiliza'tiGn of the area. . 

,11. Chapter I of "Tetlin. As I Knew It^'dez^ 
scribes the TetVtn area in the summer. Have stu- 
.dents write .descriptions of «what they think Tetlin 
~^9Trl*dn5¥ ri k'e- i n the wjnter. How would one be 
likely to live? What would, one eat? A-nd so forth. 

12. .Have students wri te about an. imaginary 
'trip along one of the trails that branches opt 
from Tetlin VilVage. They could us-e the Resource 
Map. to help. How do they travel? What is the 
land like? Wha t 'animaj s do they see? Wha t a nirpa 1 s 



do^they not see.^which niight be in 'the area any- 
wa^?-" Students could illustrate as well as write 
the imaginary j^ourneys. 

ll3. Use the Resource Map .of Tetlin to Tden-"^ 
tlfy the various res ources— a^ai 1 abLe in the Tetlin 
aif^ea. Discuss vnth the cTas,s how one, niight most 
effi'ciently make use. of those resources. Factors 
to -consi'der include: , . ' ^ ■ 

How l^ar must a parson travel to util.ize the 
resource?. How would one travel to the resource 
area, and. how long would it take to get^'there? 

How Iqnq sho^uld a person stay in any one.; 
p 1 ace? . , * 

" Wha^t times of year are the various resources 
available? Students might n,eed to do some research, 
on the plan'ts and animals in Tietlin. Note thiii: 
this' was al 1 , i nformati on which an Athabascan had 
to know in order to» survive in the past.* 

Where would the v'arious camps be located? 

How many people should travel together? - 
^ What gear shou^Id they"''take wi th, them,, and what 
should they plaa to obtain on site?' ^ 

What would happen if a. person stayed in on-e 

6 

*place in th^ej'etlin area alVyear? 



• What 'woul d , happen if on'e of Uie resources 
failed to rnat^erlali ze (if. f or "i ns tance , the. wh^ite- 
fish r.un were very small)?. ^ > 

And so -forth. In this way.j decide how'" to. uti'l- 
i ze- the res'burce^s of the area. 

The same topic could be expfore'd in a variety 
of different ways: For instance,, group.s of, students 
• could fesearch^ itfieT^^tfferent resources and .report 
on how they wouCfl^'Be harvested, then>.a composite . 
picture of 1 i M;J^n; Te tl i^ri cbu^l d be made^ based on' 
i nd,i«vi dual' re-ports. ,< ' 

■ ■ ■ _ J:,^:^^f0[ ■ . 

14. Make a'-res:5ux8ei?Mf 6"f your ow/i area 
s h 0 w i n g 0 n 1 y n a t u r ^^tt ;.ni9p||^|,a.d'e r.e s,o (ir de s . i) i s - ,' 
CUSS how you wpu-3M7^#»;vi ^IJ^^f bur a^e.^ i f only 
thocse resoy.r^sj;%'R4 availab^-:^^ Discuss what man- 
made artjffc,^'y^p;u)5' student/Voul-c^.^^ 
thei^ natur,a1./ertyi ronment to tW-i^W^^ of 
the natura;! Te;§^urces.. 4"t4^ejr^^^ they 
nee.de d ;tb , cons tr u ct afc* .ax ,;oi ■■3jpmii^f>, f o r i n- 
stance, in order ■ tp^.thbp^.own |V.ees tb.'^build 

shelter- ; ' ' ^ * , • ' • ' 

' Then c|rt>are resou^rces in your area with 

. thos^ depi cted'orr the Resource Map of Tetyn. • ■ ^ 

. • ' ' ■ •■ r 



■ - 15. In order to ta k-e ■ adv.antage of the re- 

sources available .4n the Tetl.in are^, a fafn.ily 

' <f ■ * ' ■ - *■* 
had to -travel to .as many as four differ'ent ..camps 

* • t 

during £the' course of a year.;... How would their 

yes -G hang e—K"t-h er^w ere a yea,r-round supply* 
of salmpii .in the river? (Consider several fac- 
tors: /low often they would have >o move"; vyhat 
kind^ of houses they wo.u^ld build; what kinds of 
tools they would make, etc.) 

T6v, Make a- resource map of y^our area 
showing man-made as.iv-ell as natura.l .resourced . 
Compare it with the naturaj resources map de- 
scribed in #14 above/ Discuss how you survive 
in^•your area today, and'how it would be differ- 
ent if there wfere no man-made resources. What 
happens' to your ability vto survive if you stay 
'in one place all year round? Why? HoW have 
man-rrjade resources affected the number and kii^ds 
of natural resources in your-area? 

17. Using the resources map of your area 
described in ^^16 above, have students p.lot their 
travels. R might ^w^fk' best to have each stu- 
dent plot his travels on a separate map. , Tfrls 



1 1 



. would allow for valid comparvs^ons with Ms* Jim- 
erson'^s travels. 

For fnstance, make , a single -linXfoY each 

trip mad6 by ea'ch student from one poinV.t.o ^iin- 

* ' ' • * , • \. ' 

other. Trips within' the village should notXbe 
marked on this map (but might be marked o^n a . 
^separate map which shows a blow-up of the village 
are^a);. Thus,, each time a student makes a trip. 
:aut. of, town '," he, shoruld mark that ^r,:i'p on hii map\ 
At the end' 6fN^h«e semester or year,^ tdke a look 
at your class, s seasonal activity maps.:^.and ' 
determine^ wha,t activity patterns have been estab- 
lished. Many njaps made in Ala.skan villages might 
look somethin/g'^li ke this: " • * ^^'^ 





At- the same time, use the Resource Map of . 
Tetlin tolplq,t Ms. Jimerson's seasonal mctvements, 



f 

T-. 
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''which win be told in succeeding chapters" of her 
' bouk, "Tetlin As L Knew It..',* At the end of the 
^unit, after you have r'ea^i a^ 1 five chapt'e^ns from 

the book,, determine her activity p'atterns. Com- 

_ • <, ■ , 

pare and contrast it'-^with your students' map. 
The map o.fjetlin might look something '1 i ke this:. 



T^M\a 17(1 (4j<^ 




In the d,ays before Tetlin becaWe a permanent 
economise and educational^ center, the movement 
pattern was probably more circular-, .wi.th fewer 
returns to Tetltn after each seasonal activity 
had passed. It was only after compulsory schooling 
had come that - the trips, for* hunting a,nd\fishing 
radiated o.ut from the ^illace. A pre-contact 

i 

pattern of Tetlin area might look something like' 
this:\ .. 




T-€Wa Village 



. <- 




Sea t-^^€ 



LESSON II: AUTUMN:' THE YEARLY CYCLE^_ BEG-INS 



OBJECTIVES : . • _ . - 

To gdve studen.ts a^n idea of some autumn : 
^/ subsistence activities, 

, To neiterate the concept of "Point of View" 
in- descriptions of a,/people*s way of life* 

To introduce the concepts of change and con- 
tinuity through time. 

To reinforce skills, in objective comparisons 

To- iht/oduce the sp.iritual element ;of Atha- 
bascan life through descr'i pti ons of the 
medicine ^inan and^ hi s ^eff^ect on subsistence 
activities. 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES : ^ ^ - / 

- St^udents shcOul d^make^^a study of some, aspect 
of the Athabascans* dependence on caribou: 
through research, mpdel -bu i Idi ng , story- 
writing , pantomime , or displays. ^ 

Students should ^comparq traditional sub- 
sistence activities with more modern ones 

^ through' displays, discussians, and inter- 

V. views . ' ' 

Students should study attitudes and spirit- 
ual components of traditional subsistence 
' activi ti es . 

MATERIALS PROVIDED AS PART OF THE UNIT : 

- Northern Chronicle Newspaper excerpt 
Book '3, "Before the Hunt" ^ 

' Book 2, "Tetl.in As r Kn^ew- It ,"' Chapter II 
Resource 'Map^ of Tetlin . , 

MATERIALS YOU SHOULD ^HAVE ON HAND' : 

'Art suppli'^s for model -maki ng . 




RESOURCE LIST -Of RELATEi) M'ATE.RIALS: 



^Bopks: . Osip, Anna Ma^ , Tan ning 'Moosehvde and 
X: Maki.nq . Babi che-and Rawinane ^ ' 

Spencer and Oenjings, et.al., Th e Native 
. Americans , page 13 for a rfes cri p ti on , of 

dendrochronology, "tree ring da'tina." 



Fi lms :' Car i bou un te rs - The Cree apd Chi-ppewa ~ 
Indians of. .Northern Manitoba and their 
search for caribou, the'ir main source 
of 'fooci . ' " ^ . • ^ 

^ Obtain* from the Nation.al Film' Board of 
Canada; 16th Floor; 1;251 /Avenue oT the 
Americas, New York, N.Y.. 10020. 

' ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' ' 

Vi deocasse ttes : • ^ ^ - « 

- Moo'se Hide Tanning . Obtain from Tanana 
Survival School; Tanana'Chiefs , Inc.; 
102 .Lacey S t . ,^ Fai rbanks 99701.^ „ 

Educational Games': - - 

Caribou Hunting with Bow agd. .Arrow, . 
Caribou Hunting at a Crossing Place^ ' 
These two games were developed as par*t of 
the .Man': A Co.urse of Studie.s ^ proigram. . 
Althou.ph they were dfe's.i gned -to portray - 
Netsi^ik Eskimo cari bou. hunting techniques^ 
tha techniques, are similar enough' to tra^ 
di ti onal Athabascan methods "to. make - the 
games appi i cabi e to. thi^s le^sson . 
Obtain f rom Curri cul um Deye'lopment AsSo- 
'ciates. Inc. ; ^Suite- 414; 1211 Connecticut 
.Avenue; Washiapton', D. Ck" 20:036 ! 

Mul ti medi a Kits : ^ . 



Athabascan Caribou Hunt Xit - a *s "i m u 1 a t e d 
caribou hunt in Kutchin terri tory^; 
Obtain from the Alaska Multimedia Educar 
tion P rogram; f Al aska. 'St ate^ Museum; Pouch. 
FM; Juneau 99801 . , . ' ' ' - • . - 



LES'SON ri; AUTUMN - THE YEARLY CYCIE BE,GINS ^ 
Background Information - ' ' - ' 

This unit emphasizes both the specific types 
df activi-ties which took place in Athabascan . 
territory and th-g fact that movement from place 
to pTace v/as an^ esse^'nti a1 part of the Ifves of - 
most Ala-skan Athabascans-* The'^1 o'^al 'ba,n4 wa^s 
generally the social un.i t whi ch stayed togethe/r 
i'n the tijaVels for , food. ^ \ ' ."o^ ^ 'S ,^ 

^ ^ o * . ' ...... 

The ^fo Mowing^ excerpt from 01 sp^'^s 'Msister*^s, 
Thesis '(196*8:41) descri bes , the yearly movements 
of one group., -the Minto Lower tanana: ^ 

There was* a>egu;Var patterji ,to >^the - ' ^ 
huntingcand fishing mi grati ons ,v^i cti 
demanded that ^the people oe oV tire; moVo 
almost con ti.n=uaMy throughout the year. 
They had to tfaveJ in small' bands* * . 

"Late in' the fallj-m^n who controlled 
the mbore or caribou fence .wo^uld gather /\, 
• their friends *and ^rel ati ves- an'd"set out ' 
for the small ehcamgment near the fence.* ^ 
This>. i s' where "the log houses .vyere .located^*. 
They would remain in this camp,.until mid-^ ! 

' De/:ember ot January. If, there was to bfe , j. 
a potlatch, they would travel ♦to a, cen- ^ ; 
^ ' tral point where they would meet osiers 

for ,.the celebration; If any were going ^ 
down the Kuskokwim, they would start ! \ 
iri. January and return about three ^ \ 
months [sic] later. ^ t?*^^ January, ^^"^ 

^they would be back o^ut in ismall bands' '\ 

. 'r ^ - . • I 

■ ' ... - - • 1 



; searching for cai ibou 'of moose, 'and 
. trapping sma 1 1 er^ ahimal s-^-and oirds ' - "/ 
until late -in" tfig'r spring,^ In- the 
^ warm weather^, .tfieji'' wbuld,iTi.Oye, to^the^ 
lak^es befdre' br,eak-up' to^trap* beaver' 
andmuskra ts • As'.summer approached 
tlrey m'^oved.-to th^eiir/f ish camps on' • * ^ \^ 
the s-ma^l rivers w.h^ere they 'fished- , ^ 
and, hunted water -f owl unt'il*the fall,,* 

The materials designed for.usfe wi^th this 

less,on, Northern .Qhronix leV "Before the Huat," 

and'Chapter II of /'Tetlin As I Kn-ew - 1 1 , 'M ook at 

I. 1 w * . 

.the specific falltime activit-ies. of Alaskan 
Athabascans at two different points in time, .Pre-- 
CQntcict* practices are des^cribed 1 n Northern Chr onl - 
cle a^nd V'.B.efQr,e the Hunt," wh4J"Le mp_r e jijoder n 
practice^ =ire described \n "Tetlin As^I Knew It." 

Northern Chroni cTe - offers an t^addi ti ona 1 per- . 



spective, fn. that the desct,iption of pre-contact ^ 
practices ia sO pbv i ousl y..,ll\l 1 tere^d .through -tfie eyes 

^' . / 'f . . ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ 

of present-' ly scientists and newspaper* reporters.,. 
This filt'ering raises a set of questions a.bout\ 
sc^'^njific knowledge. For -i n.s.ta nee", how did t-hfe' 
scientists know how a caribou fence wbrke<l? How 
did they, determi ne the age of tke fences? What 
things *might tl^y j^ot'know about ,pre-contatt 
prax^ti ces? • ''And s'o fcJ^rth. ' / ^ 

. ■ "Be-forfe the Hunt" adds tha t ,d iinens i on al- 
luded to ^i.n-the previous les'on, the meanin g which 



the hunters atta\:hed to the hunt, and some' of 
•the emat'ions which surraundsd it. . 

. ^Chapter'll of "Tetlin As I Knew It*' con- 
trasts with the,aboye two "publicati o"ns in that*^' 
its description of Athabascati life refers to a * ' 
time r-^od of 'about twenty years ago\ Thesie^> 
were days long after contract with Angl o . cul ture 
and goods had- been establ i shed , ' 1 ong ^fter a 
money economy had superceded the' ^subsi stence 
economy ^nd all owed .nucl ear families to be iod'e- 
penden.t of the^ local" band. Hunting and fishing 
were still important, but the patterns of as^oci 
a'ti.on and some^of ttie reas^ons; f or hunting had 
changed. - | 




SUGGESTIONS F'OR USIN'G . v , 

Northe rn C hr oni cle: "Scientist Discover Caribou 
I '.Surrounds*': 

The newsprint pagV^ontai ns several different 
arti\ctes and. a cro.sS'Word puzzle, and you may use ^ 
them as you w\sh. ^ The i mportant,. arti cle for this 
lesson is the hea^dliAe, "Scientists Discover Caribou 
Surrounds.". The following discussio^ topics and-' 
acti vi ty* suagestion's mi ght bemused as guides-in 
working with this article. . 

T-/p i c I : What Does the Story ' ach Us About 
Scientists? 

Discuss: 

1.. How di.d the scientists know what the fences 
had been used -for? 

•i * * 

2. How did the scie.nti sts_ know how old the 

fences were? (Note: They used the proces. of 

dendrochronol oay , "tree ring dating," in which . 

tree ri^nqs from the- pieces of wood used in the fence 

are matched with tree rings from living trees in 

'the arc... Eac.i ring marks the pa'ssage of .one year 

and the size of .each year's .ring is dependent on^ 

the amount of rain that fell that year.' A- record 

of Viet and dry years is thus e-ident in^tree rings, 
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and, a ^pattern based 'on this, record can be compared 
from, one tree to another. Thus, the da.te when the' 
tree used in making a fehce piece was cut down can 
be computed b^ matching the pattern its rings m'ake 

'V 

with that of a living tree. See^ Spencer and J.ennings 
The Na-t-ive Americans , page 13 for a more detailed 
description of the process). 

» 

3.^ Once a scientist 'found a carlbo.u fence, 
how -would he go abou.t learning how it was used? 

Topic 11^: What Does the Article Teach Us 
About Athabascan History? ;', 

1,. How did the Athabas'cans- know wKere to* 

t 

build their s ur roun d? What did\they have to know 
about caribou to be ^able to do this? 

Z. 'Why were the s^'urrouads pointing i.r the 
di recti on'Aof the autumn, rather than the spring . 
^mi grati ons Y You might haves tot do sotRe research 

on car-ibou habit-3 to .learn this. Po'^s vbl e afiswers 

• , "^^^^^ • 

niiaht^be that earibo-u fur is in betteY condition 
in the fall, cari>bou meat is fatter then, miara- 
tions are more ardarly and predictable in the 
fal 1 , etc. . y" 

3. How did the Athabascan's cut down the wood 
-40- 
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for the fences? What tools did they use? What 
were the snares inside the surround'made of? 

4. Bui 1 d' a; m'odel surround, placing the fence, 
men., women, children, caiVns (stone piles designed 
to look Tike 'men to -the ' n'e ar- si gh te d caribou), and 
snares" in their proper positions. Or, build parts 
Qf an actual- size' fence butsi de perhaps with the 
•help of an old-timer or books. (McKennan's TJie 
Clhandala r Kutchin contains a photograph of an .old 
cari bou fence post . ) > 

5. If there are caribou fences in your area, 
qo on a field trip to look at them. Determine 
where', the caribdu w.ere"coming f-om; and why they 
were using that particular ple.ce as a .nigrati'on 
route. 

6. Evplore the question:' What items in tra- 
ditional Athabascan life were made of caribou by- 
products? Visit museums, conduct research in li- 
brary books, use the "Arti f act.. I nf orma ti on Book," 
interview •old.-timers, and speculate un the different 
uses a cari-.bou might be put toward. 

Make a list of these objects. X,hen discuss: 
What materials serve the same purposes today? What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of the old/vs. 



,.the new ^materi als? Bring items made of car.ibou in 
from home and make a classroom display of caribou- 
rel ated objects. . . ' 

7. A single hunt could yield as many as 400 
caribou, according tp the^ Northern Chronicle . 
This kill was split among all the members of .the *' 
^regional band (30 to 100 people). How. does this 
yield compare with hunting caribou sing^ly with bow 
and arrow? With'a gun? If your students have 
experience with cari bo.u. hunting , have them compute 
how long such a kill would ''ast the mem^^ors-o^f the 
band. 

8. If they are. ava'tlafejle, use Cari bo.u Hunting' 
with Bow and Arrow , Cari bou -Hun ti n g at a Crossing ■ 
Place , ai]d Athabascan . Cari bou Hunt ' kit to iJ--Uis- 
trate traditional methods of hunting caribou (see 
Resource List of Related Materials at the beginning 
of thi s Lesson ) . 

"Topic I II : How Have Things Chlnged Since the 
Days of the Carib-ou Suiround? 

1. Have one of the students research present 
methods of taking caribou in your area; or invite 
an adult who hunts caribou to talk, to your . class 



abou^ hunting the anima's. What/does the hunter 
have to. know about 'the animal to be successful-? 

Afterwards di scuss how hunting methods have 
changed since /the years of the' cari bou surround. 



^ ■ 



Z. The newspaper article states that guns 
marked the end of the use of the caribou surround 
Why? Whact other changes might guns have made in 



Athabascan life (for instance in the - coopera ti on 
between people )' 



3. ANSWER TO JARIBOU CROSSWORD;., 








m 
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• S'UGGESTION FOR. USING S • ' 

Book 3, "Before the Hunt" ' 

Yo.u may want to rea.cT this booklet to. the s'tu- 
dents, .hav^ them read the booklet as part of .a 
reading, lesson,, or simply assign it to themjas 
homev/ork. One poi nt of i fif ormati on : ".fiwich'in," 
used in- the booklet, i s ^the' phoneti c spelling of 
"Kutchin." The following activity and discussion' 

s ugigesti ons^ may. be Useful, to you: 

• ' - 1 / • , 

1. Study caribou migrations, reasons for the 

animals' movement, and other pertinent biological 
i nf orma ti^on about cari b.ouvwhi ch migh.t make tfiis 
story more meaningful to your students. " ^ ' ^ 

2. Why did the adults in the,. story ask the 
medicine^man for help? What did they think he 
would be able to do for the hunt? 

3. Why were the- adults worried about the 
'outcome of the caribou hunt? Have students write* 
a poem (not necessarily a rhyming one!) wh.ich 
expresses the fiselings of one, of the Gwich'in " 
about caribou. Students could write separate poems 
to express the men's, women's, and children's ^ 
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feelings ab.out cari.bou and the hunt. Then discuss: 
Why would differe-n.t peopl e feel di ffereritly about 

•the same caribou hunt? ' « ' • ' 

•■ .« • ° . 

' 4. Why did the medicine man's performance " 
f ■ . ' .-■ - . ■ 

reassure the people about, the hunt? ' . ^. . 

5. Have students write songs which the medi- ' 
cine man . might sing as he performs. 

6. Discuss: Do you think the Gwich'in people 
had a good hunt in the end? Why or why not? What 
might have happen'eii to the medicine* man if the hunt 
were nolf ^.uccess f m1 ? Have students t^^rite or draw 
an ending to the. story , 'describing the outcome of 
.the hunt, 

7. 0 Discuss the medicine man and his role in ^ 
the qroup, or have students write about him. . Top- 
ics to co.nsider: How do- you f'hi nk the people 

treated him when he was not performing? Do you 

-f 

think he was a good hunter? " What would happen' 
to. a' nan . in traditional Ath-^B'tfscdii tiVies if he 
were not a good huote-r? . - 



SUGGESTION FOR USING ' 
• Book ,'2, -"Tetlin As I Knew It," Chapter 11 

' Is 

After readi ng about some traditional Athabascan 
activities, return to a description of some .more c'on 
teraponary practices as described in Cha'pter li of . 
"Tetlin As I KneW It." Encourage student^ to relate 
this chapter-no,t only with tradi ttonal. act1 yi ties / , 
but also with Chapter I of the book .which they read 
in Lesson !• ' . 

Some di scussi on and activiity suggestions fol- 
■^1 ow:^ • , . . ' ' ■ * 

!• Tplljow on the Resource Map of Tetlin the 
routes Ms* Jimerscfn^- a«d her family look during the 

^2. Hav.e students es ti mate .^the years in which 
the activities Ms. Jimers,on describes mi gh t,'hav.e ' • o.. 
taken place.* Have them search for clues in the 
chapter which give away the tin^e.- (An example. is 
the use o,f a truck. in traveling to caribou coun- 
try.) . 

3.\Compdre the falltime activities described/, 
in this ch.apter with your own fal 1 time activities • 



to -what e^^tent do they differ? 'Why do tfie\' di f f er? 
To what extent are „ they similar? 

4.' Compare the methods of .hunting caribou 
which Ms. Jimerson*s father used wi th^c th'ose de-. 
scribed in Northern Chroni c1 e and "Before the. Hunt". 
Why are? they different? In the ofd davs, what 
would people have done if the caribou herds had 
moved from the Last Tetlin area where -the caribou 
fence wa?^ located to'fche Mt. Fairplay area? 

5% What did the"* author mean when she wrot^,- 
"Fall was . . . the start of another yearly cycle"? 
Why mu5t. her family be sure to fish, hunt, and 
[ii ck .berri es at 'that time^^of year? ./\re there 
things your family has to do- 'in the f^l to get 
ready for the winter? What wou 1 d'^lTap.pen ^*f you 
did not do them? ; 

6. Write a story about what^^mi^ht happen if 
a family did not take care of Its falltime chores. 

7. In Ms. Jimerson-is description of Tetlin 
life, men had certain .iobs and women had other ' . 

.jobs. Children sometimes helped. Make a list "of 
men'Sj women's, and children's jobs in your town, 
Compare and contrast your list. with the descrip- 
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tions of Tetlin division of labor. . 

■ 8. Chapter IT of "Tetlin"- As I Knew It" 
makes no mention of a medicine man, unlike "Before 
the Hunt "- Discuss why the medi cine "man did not 
p:lay a part in M;s. Jimerson's- life- 

• " . ■ • - • r 



\ 
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LESSON III: WINTER TI ^E-SETTLING IN FOR .AWHILE * 
OBJECTIVES • ' . . ■ , ' 

n ■ - V , 

To provide i n f orjna'ti on - on the materi-al cul- ' 
ture'of Alaskan Athabascans^: 

To elaboyate"\v the Athabascans * ' relati bnshi-p 
with their environment both the mat^rri al 
and the spi ri tua.l ' rel ati,onshi p . ' ^ ^ 

to 'introduce students to a different mode of 
education the di dacti c story , a$„tQj.0.n 
tradi'ti on.al A'thabascan malriVier. 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES' " " . " " ' 

: 1 rrr^ . 

>v^tudents ^should build a model of a 'traditionaT 
Athabascan artifact or structure. 

/ 

. l§tudents shall d .exami ne Athabascan material 
- ■ .culture in relation to -^the ,envi ronmental set- 
ting in which it' occurred. 

S^,udents. shpul d demons trate an understanding 
of traditional attij:u.des about animals through 
drama, drawing, writing, or di scussi-on*. . 

MATERIALS PROVIDED As PART OF tHE UNIT 

Upp^er Tanana House Poster ^ ^ 

Athabascan- Arti fact Cards . • 

"Artifact Information Book" . 

Book 4-; "Younger Sister and Spider Woman" 

Book 5., "When People Meet Animals" 

Book 2, "Tetlin As J. Knew It," Chapter III 

Resource Map of Tetlin . ^ 

MATERIALS YOU SHOULD HAVE ON H AND 

Any Athabasc.an arti facts, ypu have on hand. 

Art sup^l^'es for making models.-of traditional 
- implements. " ' * . 



Books: ^ . " « . 

Henry, Chief, Koyuki)n. Ri.ver Stories 
^ Lynch,' Kathle.en, - Making Snowshoes . 
Mish">er, Craig^ (collector), Kutchifi Tcil es ' " 
Osgood, Cornel i us , Ingalik Mat^ri ai' Culture 



Pitts, Roger S/, The Changi ng/.Set t.l emen t Pat - , 
terns, and Housing Types of th^e Upper ' Tanan a 
Indi ans ■ " ' '( * 

Vaudrin, Bill, Tanalna Tales From AJaska -. 

F i 1 ms : . - - ^ , ^ • 

Athabasxinr'frrt^TWhere Two- -Ri vers > Meef ^---^ Shows 
how the old and new merge to.. form a;distinc- 
tive art s^yle* ^. ' * 
Obtain from University: o.f Al aska" Fi 1 m^ Library , 
. Fairbanks . . . \ '" ^ \ , / 

Shelter - Compares"!" ql oos , -^desert t^nts, and is- 
land, huts >to show that climati.^c conditions de- 
termine the typ.e of she'lter people build. Con- 
trasts a pioneer's log c^bin'with a modern. 
. home to\i llustrate how construction techniques 

reHect^a hi story of- 1 i vf ng conditions. 
^^Obuain- fr^m En cycl opedi a. Bri tanni ca Educational 



on; 2494 Tea-garden St.; San Leandro, 
a 94577. 



Cprporati 
CaJi forni 

Fi Imstri ps : 

In dian SnoWshoes - Follows the steps taken by 
anTfTJi an; craftsman as he shapes the frame and 
weaves^th€ webbing for new snowishoes. 
#9370'3(J-' from Canadian Division; National Fi >m 
Bo.ard of .Canada; P.O. Box 6100; Montreal 3, 
Quebec,.^ CANADA. , ' . 

Songs and Le^gends : - ' 

Alaska Native Oral^ Li tenature Projec t - a col- 
lection of audfo-cassette tapes of stories .■ ^ 
told in English and sevefal ^ Athabascan Ian- , 
^uages . ' 

Obtain from PERCY (SOS) or one of the following 
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;1 i brari es : - ' 

Al aska' State library; P,ou.ch 6; Juneau. 
,Fai rban^ks .North Sta^ Bo roughs Library , 901 
First Aven ue , Fai rbanks, * . [ ^ 

Anchorage Hi gher Educat i ori' Consoi^ti-um Libr.ary; 
3211 Providence Driye, Anchorage* v ^ . 

'K'^tchin Mus-ic > Pe'tej Charln e f i'ddier, Craig 
Mi "shier {ed. ) . Folkways Records and ^Se rvi ce' 
Corporati on 33 1/3 rpm. . * 

'Th\s. record features Reter Charlie, an Atha-' 
b^as^an Pndi an . from Fort Yuko'n, play.fng fi ddle 
.musi6.. _ Notes, by Cra;i"g Mi-shle:r accompa;iy the ' 
record. 

O.btairi from Gwitche Z|iee Cor^po*>fiti on Store j 
Fort Yukon, ^Alaska. . " \ 



xhi bi ts : 



At h ap a s k^ip'^ 'Be a dw o r k - ' Examples 0;f Athapaskan 
beadwo.rk' from the Tate ] 9t1i, cen t ury, to the 
present day f rom. the^ YUjkon Territory ahe ill^-^ 
ustrated j ri^ a Jseri'es ofj color photographs • 
T r a ve 1 i n g* mu s e um kit. 



Obtain "from Uni.versi.ty 
banks. -J 



of, Alaska Museum, Fair- 



LESSON III: WINT'ER-TIME-SETTLING IN FOR AWHILE . 

Background Inf ormg ti on 

for Alaskan jAthabascans , mid-winter meant a 
slowing dowi of acltivity and a temporary settling 
down for a few manths. , Each local band generally 
settled down down at a s\te near the river, but set 
back into thr ^or^s a bit and up on a rise where' - 
temperature? are usually a little warmer than they 
are in hollbws. The winler camp was often in the 
locale' o'f the xaribou fence that the band used and^ 
was inhabited from theti^e of the hunt until Jan- 
uary or February, when aays were longer and warmer 
and families mo^ed out to hunting camps* Exceptions 
to this general pattern were the Ingalik and Tana- 
ina groups, whose regional bands inhabited their 
winter villages for the'greater part of the year, 
dep^arting in suiimier for fish camps*- 

Winter camp was made up of several households, 
and although the exact house plan and- bui Idi ng 
materials varied from area tp area, the winter 
houses of inany Athabascan groups. were similar. 
They were ?emi -subterranean structures made of a 
wood frame covered by bi^ch or spruce bark, which 
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was itself covered by moss, and topped with dirt* 
.All that was Visible o-f the hpuses from ground 
level' were mounds of snow with smqke curling out 
of the centers. The pos-ter prov i ded - wi th this 
lesson shows^ an artist's reconstruction of what * 
the i^hside of one of these houses (an Upper Tan- 

• V ■ 

f 

a;ia model.) might have looked li,ke» 

/ The most obvious variations from this type 
of Winter house appeared in the Cook Inlet Tanaina 
and Ingalik areas. Tanaina winter houses were 
al/so semi -subterranCi ii , but they 'w.ere larger than 
the interior Athabascan houses, and' h oused* several 
families. 'Also, the outsides of Tanaina houses 
were composed of wood boards chinkeo with moss 
betwee'n the boards and then thatched with grass, 
rather than the barkVmoss/dirt combination de- 
scribed above. They were cal 1 ed^ " barabaras " by 
the Russians, and that namd has since been a- 
d^fiied to identify Tanaina houses • 

Ingalik homes were also semi -sub terranean , 
though they were built on a model which, closely 
resembled Eskimo winter houses more thanxthe ' 
.^"typicaT' Athabascan model described above. ^Esk- 
imo i n: I uence -was also evident in that. Ingalik ^ 
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villages contained kashims, or large men^s houses, 
used as men's sleeping quarters and v/orkrooms and 
as ceremoni a 1 centers . 

The semi -subte rrane^an house plan used by 
most Al askan .Nati ve groups in winter is excellent 
for retainintj-heat , as there is little surface 
area through which heat carv* escape, and cold winds 
cannot penetrate the structure. In addition, the 
many layers of insulation used, on ' In tpri or Atha- 
bascan winter ho.us-es kept the inside quite warm. 

' The make-up of an Athabascan ^househol d was 
variablej even within a single band. An extremely 
charismatic leader, who was usually a good hunter 
as well, might" house several families in his home. 
Other households' might hold two nuclear families • 
as described in "A View of the Past," or might 
hold a'n extended family consisting of a man and 
woman, their young children, a sihlinq or two, and 
their aged parents. Again the exception is the 
Tanaina househol^d^^ which contained severd" nuclear 
families. • In almost, all cases, more than one set 
of adults lived in a sivrigle house. This hcd impli 
cations for chi 1 d~ re ari ng^xs i nee any children in 
the house benefited from having^ a variety of role- 
models and protectors, as well as potential step- 



parents shc/uld their own parents die'. It also 
meant tha/ there was little individual privacy 
inside, /it might be noted that the concept of 
individual privacy as Anglo culture knows it is 
a recent innovation in the history of humanity. 

/' Life in the winter camp was a bit more 
slow-moving than life during the rest of the 
year. Extreme cold, sometimes below -40°, 
prohibited extended trips for weeks at a time. 
Some food-gc -hering activity still tQok place; 
for insr^tance, snares were put out all around the 
camp, deadfalls were set to catch larger game, 
and men* went out on short hunti^ng trips- for a 
couple of days at a time. Still, most of the 
local band' was in. camp at any 'one time during 
the dead of winter. , 

Favorite activities during the winter were 
story- tel \i ng , singing, and dancing. Not only 
were old legends, humorous hunting stories, and 
myths told, but children were also given instruc 
tion in proper modes of .behav i or . . Many Atha- 
bascan stories contain morals which w( ''e made, 
quite explicit to children. 

Winter was also the time for the annual 
Gatherinfj-Up festivals, lately called potlatches 
after the somewhat similar affairs which were 
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he.ld along th/e Northwest Coast. Neighboring bands 

3 

Were invited. in mid-winter for one or two w^eeks of 
feasting, dancing, and singing. The Gat heri nr 
were given in honor of a d^eceased sib member, a iv 
presents were given 'away in his "memory* The fes- 
tivals^also served to enhance the prestige of the 
persons who hosted them. In addition, social and 
kinship rel a ti onsh i ps were someji mes established 
by the arrang-ng of marriages bes^tween members of 
different regional bands. Trade relationships 
were also sometimes established at Gather i n'jg-Ups 
when' men from differenjt regional bands decided to 
become trading partners. 1 

* As with other elements of Athabascan cullture, 
there were renional variatiors in the form and 
function of the winter potlatches. For instance. 
Lower Koy.uk on Athabascans at Nulato held a Stick 
Dance, a ceremony which no other group has. 

No special materials have been included in the 
unit as aids for teaching about Ga t her i ng-Ups , be- 
cause of the. great reg^ional diversity which obtained 
^in this activity. If you wish to examine this part 
of the culture in depth, you might want tc ask local 
experts for information on your own villagers pot- 
latch customs. The materials which are provided as 
aids for use with this Lesson ore listed on the 
following pages. , . 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR USING: • ". 

Upper- Tanana House Poster and "Artifact Information 

Book" • ' - •■ ■ 

The large poster provides an artist's inter- \' 
pretati on of What a tra'di t-i onal .Upper Tanana bark/ .^^ 
moss house was . like, based on- schpl arly ^descri p- 
ti.ons from a variety of sources (see the. bibli- 
ography). ^The poster should allow students, to 
"observe the house and focus on various objects 
inside 'it. Students should be able to predict ^' 

■ fairly well what activities took place in the 
wintertime, based on what they observe in the / 

s ' / 

poster. • . , / 

The. "Arti fact Information Book" can be used 
for'a variety of. purposes, aiiionq them to prpvide - 
information on some of the objects s^iown onrthe 
poster. Discussion topics and activity sugges-",. 
ti.ons" for use of tKese two components follow. 

'•V 

'* . • • • 

' 1. .'Look at the p'oster. Have students, iden-« 
tify as many of the object-s depicted on the poster 
•as they can, 

2. Use. the "Artifact Information Book" to • 

■ provide information on each of the artifacts de- 
picted'on the poster^. Compare the materials used 
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*in making both the house and the artifacts v/ith 
those students use in their own homes. Determine 
where the materja.ls came from -^n the past; today. - 
How did materials relate to the natural environ- 
ment in the past; today? Why is therle a greater 
variety of materials available today 'than there 
was two hundred years ago? 

3* Have students write about their own homes; 
what they like about them, what they dislike about 
them; how many peop'le live in the house, etc. 

Or, have them draw posrter-size drawings^of 
'their own homes. Compare these with the Upper 
Tanana Hou^se poster.. 

4. Build a model of this Upper Tanana house, 
using the correct materials if possible. Place 
models of people in the house. Where is the wo- 
men's area? The men's area? Whe^e would summer- 
time tools and implement?, be stored during the 
win'ter? • " ' ' 

5. Turn your classroom into an Upper Tanan.a ^ 
house, using masking tape, desks, blankets, what-^ 
ever^you like to simulate the house. ^ Mark off 

the different areas of the house> Read "Younger 
,Sfster and Spider Woman" to the students as they , 
sit inside the "hquse^'. > ^ 
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6. Using a feVt board and cut-outs or paper 
cut-outs, placed on the pd^ster, place peop-le in the 
Upper Tanana house.. Have^the class decide who 
lives, in the house and why\ they choose to live in 
that housonold. Decide where each person would 
sleep, where^ he or^she woulV store pers.on.al be- 

1 ong'incjs . . - . ' \ - - / 

Thin discuss the amount^^ of space allocated 
to each person in this tradi tii onaT house-, Wa** 
it less space then your students are used to 
having? What differences in the living situa- 
ti9n might result from so many^people living in 
such a comparatiyely small hous^e? 

7. Talk about the construction of this 
house and how it relates to the inatural environ- 
ment in teYms of th'e following: ' . 

The materials used in house 'constructi on . 

How e.fficiently the house ke^ps people warm 
^ i n winter, " ^ ' 

\ ' \ 

How lona it takes to build .tKe house. 

How long the house will last. 

4 

8.. Talk'about &atheri ng-Ups . i Have the stu- 
dents find cut what types of potlatches used to 
take place in their area. Invite an adult to come 



to teach the students some songs .or. dances, or ^ 
play the Kutchin Music record album in cUas (see 
the Resource List of Related Materials at beginning 
of thi s Jesson ) . 

If pb'tlatches, Gather! ng-Ups , or ceremonies'' 
like the Stick Dance are still regular occurrences 
i-n your village,' have students report on these 
festivals* Discuss what elements of the festival 
might b6 modern innovations, which elements are^ 
probably traditional. ' 



SUGGESTIONS FOR USING 

Athabascan Artifact tards and "Artifact Information 
Book" 

. ■ , i 

The Athab^ascan Art i fact .<«Cdrds contain illus^ 
tration§ of some of the arti facts' whic'h were tra- 
ditionally important In the*lives of Alas.kaii 
Athabascans • The Artifact Invformatiqn Book" du-^ 
pilicates these illustrations and also provides' 
information on the item? pictured. The c,ards and 
the' book, can be used throughout the unvc on Atha- 
bascan culture &s a resource f or 's tuden ts . - 

S.ome^ specific uses for the cards and booklet 
follow. V 

' '1., Dividing stu.dents i.nto snial l^<^grolips , give 
each group a few of the cards. The grouli must'^then 
decide how to divide, those cards so that^each stu- 
dent beootnes involved in researching at least one 
artifact; Students could work in. pairs. 
* ^ After students have rese^arched the cards with^, 
"the help of the ''Artifact In formati on ^Book" and 
any other ANEB booklets which contain pertinent 
information (eg., Northern Chronicle iTierit,ions one ■ 
use of snares ),' they sho'uld demonstrate an under-, 
stand'inq^of what the artifact was 'lised for, how it "■ 
was ude, how it relates -to the envi ronmen t , . aiici 

>. 
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how 'it modifies the envi ronmen t ♦ They mighi do 
th.is' By* drawi-nq -or \yri tinq about the artifact, 
demonstrating its use to the rest of the class,, 
. and so. forth;. Each a'rti f ac t " shoul d be analyzed ' 
with the q.u.estion in mind: "What does this arti- 
fact tell me about Athabas.can- life?" 

V 2. Make models of the i'mpTements depicted 
Qn the Athabascan Artifact GaVds* 

3, Make Hudson's Bay (Labrador) tea or other 
. hot broth using the stone boi l.i ng^ method described 
in the "Artifact information Book/" ^ 



4* Visit a museum to see some, of the actual 
objects d'ipicted on the\flash cards. \^ 

^) 5. Make additional cards for objefets which 
oldrtimers, in your village might have available* 
Students 54,ould assigned to be reporters in tK'e 



village and gather'^such -information-, or* you could 

invite adults into the' cl assroom to explain the 

^ " " ^ ' '/ ' \ 

ways some of their tools work.* 

\ 

^ 6, Write- stories or draw cartoons usip.g tl;ie 
• » 

artifacts and other information from Ihe unit. 
For .instance, one studeji't might do a story on "On) 
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I. 

r 



\ 



Day in the Life" of an Atbafaasxan Woman," or "How 
I got my Der^.talium Necklace/.*' 

7. Compare traditional Athabascan tools with' 
mocern-day tools which serve the s^me purpose.^ 
You might want to make a second series of cards. ; 
based on modern technology. Or, 'set up an ex'hi- \' 
bit in your classroom showing old and new obj.ects- 
(stu^ients will have to bring items in from home^' 



for purpos^es of the exhibit) 



/ 



8. /Have st udeh ts' di Vi de the artifacts inio 
catlejfcrries (for ,exaniR.le, Food Preparation), and 
Search th-at category thoroughly. Students might 



wn 



/ 



te a. report or'story on ^tradi ti onal methods of; 



food pV^eparati on , based on information provided in 



the 
sea 



"Artifact Information BookV" or they might re- 
cji presenl-day implements used in the same 



process and compare these ^objects with older ones. 
Have the class establish criteria for. compari'sonyr" 
between traditional and contemporary implements. 
Examples might-be: . 
' How long did it take to ma^e 'the object? 
" How many people w5rked on^ mci.king the objec-t-f - 
> " Hew fast can the job be done^^ng the object? 
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How many^times can the objegt be used before 

: . . ^ 

a .new one has to be- made? , ■ . . 

Where did the materials for-the object^ come, 
from, and how were they obtained? 

W|io used the. object? ^ ^. 

Where is the.object used? ' | , ,^ 

Hot/ many similar objects are there that serve 
' ^ • > 

basically the same purpose? (fg:, to si'tart fires we 

' - ^ * i * ^ 

use matches, lighters of jnanV descriptions, flipts,) 
9, Instruct students to be' bn the lookout for 



reference tlD .the objects shown oi\ jthei 
Artifact Cards thrDughout the lin i i n' 



Athabascan 
the va*rlo.us 



stories and drawings they see.,, Haye them ident.ify 
thost objects which hav?e been tdescri bed tn the 
"iE\rtifact Information Book**'' as they came across 
them in their, reading. . « ' * \ ^ 
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• SUGGESTIONS FOR USE OF - 

Book 4j "Younger Sister and Spider Woman" 

•This is a traditional Upper Tanana Athabascan* 
story, one which has counterparts in most'of the 
other .AT askan Athabascan areas.. It was typically 
told qn winter Svennngs, probabl.y by an older 
relat.iVe a grandmot.hef^^or aurt^^. This'story, 
like folk stories, everywhe^Ye , was J'oved and ari'U- 
cipated by children. A cfii I'd heard ^the s tOry^^ove^r 

• .and over'through thV'year^nd asked for it to b^. 

toTd to him; and with each telling, his apprecia-' 
tion of the story^grew. 

The story is a translation of the tale as to]c! 
by Lucy Adam of fetlTn.^* 'It has been paraphrased to 

• the' extent thd.t'ft has been put in sj^antfard E.hgl-ish, 

• • ■ . - ■ ./ ' 

rather than bei ng a. vyoxd-.to-word ,tr,ans.l ati on . Un- 
fortunately , "in trans^lating ./much of the st.or.y- 
teller's style and dv^aifia; have l)een,lost. In spite 
of the shortcomings Inherent in a. translated story, 

• the action which' occurs., i? authentic, and' the me^ta- 
phors artd similes are- Accurate.. ' ' ./ 

" Tha story vioul d 'pYobably .be most appreciated 

if it were read a^oud by 'you -to your students.. 

. . ■ . / . ~ • ■ ■ * 



/ 



They nnqht want to read it again later, on t.ieiv^- 
own . 

Discussion following th , story might center ^ 
around one or more of th'e following idea§.: 

1. 'How does thi s^ story di'-^ffer from the-^story 
as you know it in your village?' 

2. Wi t lessons" do you th.ink an oVder rela- 

*> 

"t-iVe was trying to get across to her offspring 
when'she told tnis story? \ 

3. Talk about the action in t;he story, t9 "be 
sure students understand what .as happeni,ng. 

4. Have students draw pi^ctures which .show 
what they think Spider Woman looked like. ""^ 

> • 

5. Act the story out as-a. play', puppet play, 
or radi o pi ay . 

** " • . 

5.' How was- an Athabascan ^chi 1 d educated ia the 

old days? 'ioy/ does*th». differ from present da^ 

methods of education? ^ ' , . . 



SUGGESTION FOR USE OF 

Book, 5, "When People Meet Animals" 



This booklet illustrates the relationship 

/ 

Alaskan Athabascans perceived between /themsel ves 
and the natural environment around th^em, sp cifi- 
cally that portion of the environment which con-, 
tained animals/. As the stories, show, the rela- 



tionship was very intimate: at/ope time in the 
mythical past/»^ human beings and a'nimals' had act- 
ually been able to converse,, and/ flip into -each 
other's worlds with a minimum of effort. Even 



though thos^/e t\mes were, for the most part, past, 
there remained a very cl ose^rel at i onshi p between 
and the animal realn/s. 



the human 
. , The 
concepts g 
merely poi 

as much as \humans would like t© be respected 

\ 

sort of Gnlclen Rule toward animals. Animals aVe 



stories are arranged to introduce these 
radually. The fir^t story, "Nihts^iil", 
'pts out that animals are to he respected 



portrayed as\^inte VVigent area ture^^wi th f8eling:> 
similar to thWe of humans. And animals are not 
to be treated 'cavalierly,* beca-use it is thanks to 
the animals tha\t humans are able to survive. Hu- 
mans should appneciate that, and should express 

their gratitude ^o the inimaU'. 

\ 

■ _ \ • 
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CKapter II, "The Female Beaver ",is a bit more 
complex in what it tries to tell, th.e reader. Again, 
the idea that animals and humans must ih.elp each 
other o'ut, i'n a reciprocal re 1 ati onshi p ,J is ex- . 
pressed. In addition, it tells .about the mythical 
times when people and animals were not just- similar 
but could actually become one another. And it 
recounts a specific incident -in the mythical past 
from which a certain custom derived. I * 

Chapter III, "First Salmon Story ", continues T 
with the same theme as the beaver story. ^ A threat 
is given to human beings!: "IF you don't follow 
these rules, "we will never return to yoti again." 
it is a threat which was taken vgry seriously, be- 
cause it went to the heart of surv i va l^/f'f ood . It. 
■v*as assumea by' the. pepple that the salmon would 
-kno'w if the -rules, had been. .broken. 

The last story, "A'Bear HUiit", explains how 
animal's know when a rule has been broken. It 
explains that animals, had"- spirits (the Lower Ko- 
vukon word is."yega"), and that through -its spirit, 
an animal' was made awtire o.f huiiiarf transgressions. 
The spirit reported these trangressi ons to the 
animal, and thus the animal" i tsel f acted as if it 
had been personally slighted., "A Bear" Hunt" de- 
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scribes one of the possible consequences of not 
followi,ng the proper rules. There were others, 
such as sjckness or starvati-on caused when, the 
animal whose yega had.been insulted refused to 
be caught. 

Discussion and activities surrounding this 
•booklet might center on some of the following: 

1. Discuss the pe'opie's attitudes and- ideas 
about anirals, as evidenjced by these stories. 

2. piscuss your .Stu'de''nti " attitude-s a.bou-t 
anjmals.' One way to begin the discussion m/ght 

*be to make a 1is,t of the mdny 'Engl isJj expressions 
which make some judgmenDal statement about an ^ 

animal ♦ For instance, "sly as^ a fox;" "quick as^ 

ft 

a cat;" "w^ise as an owl;" and so forth. ' Make a 
list of animals^ the students are familiar with,i^ 
and elicit descriptive comments on each of the 
animals to place beside; each pame* Discuss why 
Students feel the way they do about each animal. 
Compare and contrast students' ideas, about animals 
with traditional Athabascan ideas, aS expressed in . 

* * * * 

"the stories% - 

3. Have the students rewrite one of the stories 
telling it from'the animal's point of view. 
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4. Discuss present attitudes about hunting 
including the reasons, for hunting, the ernqtions 
involved in a hunt, the emotions, felt after a / 
s uccess f ul hun t> Compare, and c ontr as t ^ these 
attitudes with pre-co^n tact attitudes held by the 
Athabascans of 200 years ago. . 

5. What lessons were parents trying to 
teach their children when they told the 'ouV. 
stories ^in'"When People Meet Animals"?.' 



SUGGESTION FOR USE Of , ■ ' ' 

Book 2, "Tetlin As I Knew It," Ch<iiDter III 

!• . Again, follow on the Resource Map of Tet- 
lin the travels of Ms-. Jimerson's family as it 
moves .to ETeaver Camp.* Continue to p^lot your stu- : 
dents' movements on your classroom resource map 
(see Lesson I, Activity ^17). 

" . • ■ t- 

2. y.Iist do you thtnlc Ms. Jimerson's family 
had for breakfast? Lunch?- ' ' 

* 3. ,Wh^ wouldn't the beriver- eat the- saare 
pole made of dry woodt ' 

0 

4. What do you think the members of the familyv 

wffo stayed at camp while others v^ere checking snares 

did to pass the" time? . • 
> 

5. Have students write a s'^tory from Ms- Jim- 
erson's mother's point of view, either about mqving 
to Tetlin as^a young girl, or about changing h'er 
way of life when White teachers and ministers came. 

' 6. Why was the coining of white men "terrify- 
ing" and "a scarey -time for the people of Tefin"? 

< 7. What things 'would have been • di f f erent if 
this story had taken place 100 y^ars agb rath'er 
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than 20 years ago? Make a note ojf^ the parts of the 
stQry that give you a clue abaisgf^how recently the 
ev.ents described "took place./ 

8. Write a poem about an experience you have 
'^'h'ad camping out: the sights, smells, sounds.,/ arid 
fee.ls. What did you think about? What were your 
. emoti ons? . - " " / /• ' ^ 
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.LESSJON IV: B€YOND THE BAND ' ^ ' 
OBJECTIVES 

To introduce the three, najor ways in which 
contact with outside groups was maintained ^ - 
by /.pre-contact Athabascuns: potlatches> war. 
and trade . 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

Students should undersla/id the reasons for 
pre-contact wars .and compare these with 
' present-day wars , * 

Students shoul.d develop' arid play a trarde 
ga^?,b^aied on information on pre-contact 
t^^de .rel^atfcJrtis.htps in in.terior Alaska. 

M ATERIALS P ROVIDED AS PART OF THE UNIT • - 

r- 

, Book 6, "Needzeek: The Boy Who Went to the.' ' 
Moon " ' 
Book 2, "Tetlin As I JCnew It % Chapter III 

HATE'R^IALS YOU SHOULD HAVE ON HANfl 

' Art supplies to make Trade Game 

RESOURCE LIST OF RELATED MATERIALS . 

^JLaoks: Griese, Arnold, A-t the Mouth of , the 
, Liickiest River . Deals with trade 
. between Athabascans ano, Eskimos. 

Erkin, Annette, C ontact and-Change , 

Mi-chael, Henry N. (ed), Lt. Zaqoskin' s 
Travels in ^'ussi an >Ameri ca 1842-1844 . 

film,: Ag e o'f the Bca.ver - A brief history of 
tne fur tr^de tn Cana^da, using, old 
paintings, engravings, and animated 
maps. 

Produced by the National Film Board of 
-Canada; 16th Floor; 1251 Avenue of the 
Ameri-cas; New York, N.Y. 10020. ' 



LESSON IV: ' BEYOND THE BAND 
Background Information 
Pot 1 atches 

Although the family anti the locaV band have 
been stressed up' until now as representing the 
sooi a 1* v;br 1 d of Alaskan Athabascans, the. interior 
Indians did ha.ve periodic contact with, people 
from other groups. .The Gather jng'-Up ceremony or 
potlatch has' been discussed in the previous les-' 
son. This was one event at whirji people from 

different local and even regional bands met. The 

Art " . 1 
rsever >1 .regi ona>:-bands^>-:'^Ti?endi ng^ a potl a tcb>n}-mh4:^ 

have spoken slightjy d^f f eren^^Tal ec ts which 
Wcjre nonetheless close e^^ough to each"'other- to 
be^'mutually i n t:el 1 i g i b 1 e , The importance of pot- 
latches in establishing friendly ties w^'ith out- 
side groups has al r eady .been discussed: marriages 
and trade partnership ofXen grew out of assocla- 
,ti on at a potlatch'. 

Wars and Feuds 

{Relations* between neighboring bands were not 
always friendly, however. Wars among people of 
di fferent. bands and be,tween the Indrans and neicH- 
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boring cultures «(parti cul arly Eskimo 'and Tlin- 
git) were quite frequent in "pre-contact times. 
These wars took the form of surprise, raids and 
ambushes rather *than open , pi anned , harid-to- 
■ hand^ combat. war became a feud when two groups 
continually raided ^each other's settlements in 
retaliation of casualties incurred during the 
previous attack. ' 

The. original gv6tives for wars shem to have 
been .d*esire for womeh.and. for goods, and, in 
the case of ongoing ,fe uds , revenge. A principle 
which seeiDS to ghave underlain fluds was similar 
to a Judaeo-Chri stian preeept, "An eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth-." When a mRrnhP'r of 
a person's f ami Vy was kiUed, it was his -duty to 
avenge that death. If the murderers were of af 
different ban<i and totally unrelated, the death 
of a member of the murderer's family was often 
the only satisfactory payment for the first mur;- 
der. On the other hand, a family sometimes 
accepted payraent in goods for the death of a rela 
ti ve , the amount of payment depert'din^ on the sta- 
tus of the dead person. People werfe mor^e 'likely 
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'to accept p'ayment from a close friend' or relative 
than from strangers or members' of an enemy group. 

Another important concept for understanding 
wars and feuds is the insider-outsider dichotomy 
which, was part of .the- precontact, Athabascan world, 
view. , Language"" *and kinship relationships served 
to define who was a m3mber of the in-group to * 
some ex-tent, but even more, the people to 'whom ^. 
one was closely related and'with whom one came 
into contact day after, day* (tlve Tocal band mem- 
bers) were considered part pf one's group! The~^ 

I 

less well one knew another person and the -other 
person's customs, the less one 'i denti f ied with' 
him, and the" le^fes .his death affected one person^- 
ally. . , . • 

'■» J 

Since the 'extended f arni-ly^ (whi ch mad^up^ the 

members'hip of a local band) was the, most import-** 

» 

ant social Unit to an individual, it is not sur- ^ 
prisvfig thct feud's , we re basicaUy faii)^i ly or. si b ■ 
affairs, not>eaional band affairs. It was the 
family's responsibility to avenge the death t)r 
one- of ifes members, although other band members 
who'were not members'~of the^ same s i b^;, sorfre times 



..went alon.g if tha war leader were ch^-rismatic 
enough to persu-ade thenu Since. kin relationships 
extended beyond the band, however, it was often 

] ' ! ' ' r*- 

also true thh' a member of the band might' warn a 
' relative in the enemy band that an attack was 
imminent. This seems to have happened a-s often 
as did cooperation amoag .di f ferent families with- 
in the band. The individualistic nature of Atha- 
bascan .society is highlighted in this aspect of, * 
their cultu^-e as with others: a person could- 
choose whether or not he wished to .take p-art in a, 

' rai-d. • / ■ . ^ * ' 

Fear and .distrust of strangers se^m to be a 

uni versal human emotion^ one which is evident in 
' the story of keedzeek. I-t --eertai n 1:^ plays a. large 

part in today's international affairs- ' 

Trade . ™ 
— t • 

Ano-jther' type of contact with outsfders -took 
' the form of trade relationships. As Was stated 
above, man (^ften est abl i she d, -trade" pa r tnershi p s 
with a rierib;er of a neighboriiig Athabascan band or 
Eskimo comiiuni ty , so that they c-ou Id. -conduct 
''trade on a' person-to-perspn^ leve i and .be assure^ 
■ of safe travel in strange territory. 



. ,.Extensive^ trade routes were well estabtiiShed ' , 
. •■ • ' -■''// 

between Athabascan groups and their neighbors be- 
fore white- ragn canie to Alaska.' In p recount act ycfays , 
the commodities the Athabascans otjtai ne.d .f rom 
neighboring Native gro.ups*had sometimes originated 
'in -Europe and had filtered through th'e tra/de route's, 
until they finally reached interior AVasVa' (usually 
the end of the route for.tratie goods) f/onrthe ' 
<east or west. But there were /also Nat/ive -goods 
which were traded from area* to area. No on^e part 
of the north "was abundant in all . res ources , and 
inland peoples traded with seashore peoples to* 
their mutual ad vantage. Directions fdlov/ for 
develoj>ing a trade game whi'ch points out the 
principle .elements of pre-contact trade. The game 
can be used tjO illustrate the| fact that exten'sive 
trade routes existed p^ior^ t(^ contact with Euro- . 
Dean culture, and can sD^-<cify bot-h- the trade* routes 

• I i' . ' 

themselves ai>d th*^ commodities which moved alorfg 
the routes. - ; ^ . - 



SU-GGESTIONS FOR USE OF.. , 

Book 6, "Needzeek - The . Boy -ThaJ: Went To "Th^ Moon 

t 

This is a traditional Upper'Tanana story, 

trfnjsla'ted into\En'g^ ^ Tt is divided into ^wo ' 

, parts for purposes of this Lessohj and -leach part 

deals Vith a di ff.pr^ent "aspect; of relations v^^ith 

people outside one ^soWn; group . The f'i.r«st part 

deals with a blood :f:He'ud, &nd ^ the.>.s,e(:o"nd wi.th -a v, 

person's acceptance injtp a new band.' You might 

' ■ , ' ' % ^ • * ■ • 

want to read 't.his to s tuden t^ r dr- have them read ; 

it themselves'. " . ^ * ^ \ 

Then, pos^'sib^e topvcs To^ discussipn or- a>;t- 

iyity s\jggest.i pns m'lght be: - ^ 

1'. First, use. the story as descr i p ti gn : . ' 

'* *» , 

Glean as much information aDout. tr'adi ti oria'l feuds'^ 
as your^ class cam, ujsing the sjtory a-s your "Source; 
Describe tradifional A] ask^n. Athabascan v/ars and \ 
feuds to students (see pfecedi.^n.g seotioa). 

2.* After^'the. class has made' a. descr ip.ti ve 
statemen-t about Upper. Tanana feuds, ask them for 
their reactions to the stoVy. --Do they feel Need- ' 
zeek was. justifi-ed i n^ killing. tK^ meliitrers of the 
"other band? Why or why not? Needzeek felt he was 
"doing tho right thing^. Why clid he frel that way?- 



Compare .tlii s feud with international wars in our 
6Wn tifn..s. Oo we have attitudes about the "enemy" 
similar *to N.eedzeek*s feelings about his enemies? 

i , . 3. Talk about Needzeek^s loyalty to hls"^ 
grandmother / ./Extend th"is to a discussion •^bout 

3 • 

Athabascan familyand band loyalty. Relate' ^ 
these feelings with school spir.it, nationalism,- 
pride of family^ etc. ' , 

4. .Fa.rt of Needzeek deals. with the young 
man's experiences wh'^pn, he attempts to become a 
meiiibe)' of a new band. What lessons were Athabascan 
children taught by th'is story? Talk abx,ut the way 
in which Needzeek was •treated by the b..nd - - ^h^\/e 
your students ever been left out of a group or ' 
activities? Have them write poems or stoi^ies about 
experiences when" they wanted to become memb-ers of 

a group but were not admitted at first or* when 
they, as i.^nibers-la^ a group, were deciding whether 

/'•... 

or not to ad;nrt a\new person into it* . 

5. "In Chapter I-H of "Tetlin As I Knew It," 
^Shirley JiMbrson m-entions that- her mother c<5me to 
liv's In ^^tlin fror another vilUc^e. Review this 
section'of the chapter and talK aDjDut it. .What 



t 

sorts of barriers do students think Ms. Jimerson's 

mother might have been me\t with by :ieople already 

living in Tetl.in? How was she able to overcome 

them? Have students imagiri.e th^ situation from 

the mother's poin-t of: view, \and have them write 

or draw a story about the experience. If any of 

< 

your students' parents come from a different cul- 
ture or country, ha've them write about personal 
experiences of learning to live in a new place. 

6. Dramatize parts or all of this story, 
having students write scripts and make costumes 
(you might use puppets), and then' act out the 
play. Invite anoth'er class to the production. 
Perhaps one of the students could give an expla- 
nation of the play which would place it in a cul- 
tural context for t he^ vi s i t i luj students. Students 
should remember that their visitors probably will 
not know much about traditional Athabascan culture 
when they come to visit. 



SUGGESTION FOR DESIGNING AN ATHABASCAN TRADING GAME 

A fairly s impl e'" game defficting pre-co.n ta?^' 
Athabasxan trade routes and commodities jcan -be de- 
signed by you and your class. A description of ofie 
possible variation or such a /jaine follows:. 

MAKE A GAME BOARD 

-» -. - . ,. . > _ ^ ^ 

fjX^t, make a game boar^. It can be a lar'ge 
map of Alaska, divided into grid squares^abou t 50 
miles to a side (determine the size of the .squares 
you feel v/oulc' be most workable-^-. Students move 
game pieces vnthin tne crid squares. 

Determine and ina>^k routes of travel. Trade 
rou tes ex i s te-J*: . 

^- ^J^^f^l - inaA2JLJCJ>L^X?L (travel could go 
both upriver and dov?nriver, since trade< of ten oc- 
curred in spring before breakup), and across the 
Bering Strait to'^Siberia via St'. Lawrence Isfand. 

Yukon, Koyukuk, Fanana^, Copper," Kuskokwim, 
I nnoko , ' Pe-1 ly , Porcupine, Kohuk, Buc^land, Taku, 
S t i k i ne , S toney Pi vers . 

^2. ffvor /'avses Chilkoot and Chilkat in-, South- 
eastern Al.-^' .a; Menta-^ta Pass/ 




VP 



■ 3. ^ Short distances on land between waterways 
(Some were short portages in summer) 

Betv;een<the Koyukuk and the Kobuk 

Between Cook 'Inlet and Stoney River 

Between Unalakleet and the Yukon 

Between Chandalar River and the Arctic Ocean 

Between the Tanana' and the White Rivers 




Eskimo 

'Trade Center 



Center- 





Southern 
Trajy^ Ccntc 



Tl jnqit Trade 
Center 



The object of the game Woulcl be to move game 
,^ piece? along tca.de routes to Trade Centers- of other 
groups {see i.ll us trati on ) . Once in a foreign Trad - 
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Center, players would^rade .Ac^hab-ssoan ^commodities 
for SouthGi^n. Tr'be.'S jTlingit, Hai-da, Tsimshian), 
or Eskinlo commodities. , * " . ^ 

*^To make p.l ay' i nte resti ng , mc^rk soipe of the 
squares HAZARD s.quares; o.thers BOON afluares* Make 
HAZARD and BOON 'cards to corrjespond. If a playef 
lands on one of these speci a1 squares , he must » 
draw the appropriate card and do what it say^-* 

Exa-fpples of HAZARDS: " * 

1. You can't g^o^n un.ti 1 the river freezes 

■ ' If ^ ' "^0 

s.ol i d . Lose one turn . 

.4.. White-out! You*\ot up cam^-and wait put 
the*sttjrm. Lose One fejrn/' / 

3. . You get caught by an overha^-gi ng' branch 
•and it upsets your canoe. Some of. your goods "go 
\verboard. Lose one card. ^ . 

4\ Your; band ha" "^een fp^jding with t/he neigh- 
borina peonle. ' As y^ii. travel through the/ir country 
.hey ambush yoc .ari d chase you wnri ver ,/ and y6u 
leave some trade :oods behi nd.. L^^se on4 card . 



Examples of -fiOOMS: 

1. As you're traveling on your trading trip, 

you core upon a herd of wcodl and carl bou reeding on 

lichen: Good huntinn! ' Take one card. - ^ 



2. You have been invited to a potlatch. As 
"your gift, take one .card from the. pile. ^ 

3/ The snow has a good strong crust, on it. 
Easy snowshoeing! Tak^' another turn'., 

4. . You meet tjie chier of the neighboring band 
as you* re;,traveTi ng th rough« thei r territory. He is 
your brother's father-in-law, so he'escorts o^ou ' , 
through rtis band's territory safely- lake one card. 

i ' ^ 

Next, make commodity cards of seveVal types: ^ 
1 . ^^thabasoefn commodities which students start 

out .wi th< . s^' V * - ^ ' . 

2. Eskimo commodities which students must ob^ 
tain to win the ganre. , \ ^ 

3. Southern Tnibes commodities which students 
must a ls\) obtain* 

Place th'e /no'.v'Athabascan commo^dity tar,d§ at 
The appro^f "ate t/ade centers, dividing the. cards^ 
evenly betweeh the centers for any ane cultural 
group, 

J . ■ ^Suggesti ons ^ for Athabascan commodities 

Sheephorn spoons 
Decorated mi>oc^csins 
Wolf nioss for dyes 
Caribou^ hi de 

'Birchwood bow with porcupine gut string 
Moose hi de 

C.ooDe r s" * ' ' 
Wooden dishes <- 
Fi;rs V 
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2. Suggestions for Southern .Tribes Commodities 

(Southern Tribes include Tlin^it, Haida/ Tsim- 

shian-, and groups farther south," all the way 

down the coast). ' 

R^en tall urn shells ' / 
Aba.lone -shel Is' * a ^ 

jCedar bark , , ^ ' 

'Eulachon oil (6il fendere{4 from the Candle- 
f i sh , or Etil achoq) 

1 ron 

3. "Suggestions txDr Eskim.o Coninodi ti.eS - " % 

Tools , ' . ^ 

Ircn . ' . - % , ' 

Seal oi 1 ■ '* . 

Whale o-il ^ ^ ^/ 

Greenstone for blades 

1. ^\^e^ object of the game is to tr ^-de ^wi th- 
dif-^erent groups so that you.have^ in the end> - 

3 A thdc' as can cards 

2 "Southern tribes, cards 

Z Eskifr^o c^ards ■ ■ . 

for a total of seven cards. 

2. Each playev starts with 10 cards, wh^ich 
« * 

are all Atha^feascan Cofarrodi t i e: . 

, 3. Each olaver starts play from"a different 
location bn,the. mao '(called his home base). Make 



one home base card for each ^of the eleven 
Alaskan Athabascan language gr'oljps (Tanair\a, 

Ahtna, Upper Tanana, Tanacross, Low^.r Tanana, 

Gwi ch Vi n , Han , koy ukon , ^ Upper Kuskokwi m , Holik- 

achuk^ Ingalik). Place xards face down on the 

stable. Players draw -one eerch to determine home 
ba'se. Then distribute the shuffled Athabascan - 
Commodity cards; to- each player, ^ 

■4, Players move on the squares at the roll 
of the dice'.^ To determine which p-layer goes ^ 
first, ro?l dice once, fli'gh score is first,, and 
play proceeds tn a cl ockwise ' di recti on from 

,that person. 

5. Players-maj^ move verti cal ly , "hori zon- 
'tally, or diagonally. They/move one square for 
each number of di/:e rolls. They may only move 
on water, either ocean^^or rivers-, and on desi.gn- 

ated Trade Routes (see' Make a Game Board, above) 

' ^ . ft 
A square which is pa rti ally' coveredSby water 'or 

1 

^through ,part *o'f which river flows my be used 
as a travel route. ' . 

6. , To obtain^lhe seven cards necessary to 
■ win, players may do either of the^xfollowing: 



V 
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i Trade with another player by going to tITat • 
player's home base . . ^ or 

Travel to a Trade Center of^.one of th$ 
other cultural groups (Southern Tribes or 
- Eskimo) - . 

9 

7. To trade with anotlier player, a player 
must f i rs t ^>p'"dce!ed to .that player's home base 
in the normal way., by throwing dice/ When he 
reaches it, the player whose base it is must 
>eturn« home immediately.* Th,e vfsitor then 
chooses any one of his host's -cards for himself, 
anJ "^"n-. return chooses one of his own cards to 



give to the Host. The host '-has, no choice ih 

which cards will be taken from him. 

The object in, such a trade v/ould be for the 

guest trader to -take one of the.- card's which the 

host has already traveled to obtain"(a'rf Eskimo 

or Southern Tr , bes** card ) , or to obtdin a card 

which is a necessary comra^dity for trading with 

one of the other ^-^ultur.al groupi . Southern 

Tribes, for instance, will not accept Furs, so 

if a placer %ad only Furs corinodity card> in his 

hand he would be unable to tcade at a Southern 

Tribes Trade Center. (See below for a 1 i s|: of / 

the conip"id 1 t ie**' wh j ch tho various orou.ps will 
' • ' ' ' ' .■ 

accept.) ' y ' ■ 
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The host must wait until his next 'turn t'Q 
begin his travels once^ again. He must then 
travel jrom home base where he ha^s been placed» 
atjd may'not ret.'rn to the- square he was on be-' 
fore the visitor pulled him home to trade*" 

8- To obtain a card fnom one of t'-he non^ 
Athabascan areas', a player must-move according 
to the* throw q£ the dice" to a Trade Center* 
Then he may^ trade as ma-ny cards as' he wjshes in 
exchange for the des.lred cards i on a one-fpp-one 
ba.sis, providing that he follows these res trie- 
tions: 

To obtain an Egkimo Card, player must have 

eith'er ' . ^ " . - 

Furs 

Sheephorn spoons 
Dentali um ; 

Wooden bowl ' . 

Cari bou hi de - 

Eskimo T/ade Centers will noi accept any 
other, commodi fies. Player must have one of 
these cards' for .=each Eskimo card they wish- to 
obtain. Thus, if a player, '.las only' one Furs 
card'v.,' these on the list, he leaves that Furs, 
card ot t'h'e Trade Center, and can fake only one- 
card from the pile of E'skimo commodity cards. 



If, however, he has two Furs and one Caribou 
hide cards,. he may leave all three an.d pick up 
thre-e of the desired Eskimo cards. 

To obtai"n\ a Southern Tribes card, player 



must ha^ve either 



^Decorated moccasins . . 

Mbose hides 

Greenstoae for t^oolmaking 
' Wol f moss 
(Copper . ' . . 

Bi rchwood bow wi th -porcupi ne ^g.ut string 

The same rules apply for Southern Trib.^s 

cards as so for Eskimo cards: trading. is o?Je- 

for-one. 



9.' T^here shpuld be a limited number of 
— — ^ ^ ». 

Eskimo and Sou thern \ri bes "cards. .Once all 

cards in a single pile have" been §»icked up by 

pl^er-s', that area ihay not be visited agajn. 

Thus, if a.1 1 ,the Eskimo Qommodity cards from 

the Buckland River Trade- Cen te.r have already 

beeli picked up, '''no one may visit that trading 

area .aga.rn"'duf i nq th^ game. PlayeVs may only 

pi ck^ up "cdVds which or' ujx^^e in the non'- 
» 

Athabas can area Lie^ a visitinq?" thus only ^ 
Eskimo' cards can^be obtained i\h Eskimo Trade 
'Centers, and ■}) Southern Tr.ibei cards may be 
p. eked, up in the Southern Tribes Tirade . Cen cers 



/ 



Tfie ot he r .cards 'wKich -have begri left' in trade 
may not be picisied up; they are ou^s^of play. 

10. If a pTa'yer lands on a HAZARD square 
or a ^OON'jsq U'are by. exact roll of the dice, -he 
, must take a car^d from the approp/riate pile and 

follow directions on th"e card.i 

' '/ ' . - 

Play ends when -one player has tthe necessary 7 
c^ommodnty cards. 

NOT£: You may want* to make adjustriients to'' the . 
rules as you 'try the game out, if play hits 

snags oj the game is.too oasy to win. 

^ , • ' ^ ' ' * / 

\Aariation would be to^ show pos t-cont a,ct 

trade routes'^n^d to add^mure Europ'^an oommp^'di- 

ties'^to those obtain e>d in tra'de-. Blankets, beads, 

r '/ - ^ — 

teaj tob^c-co and iron came from the east (Hudson^s 
B.ay-area-) . and tobacco , .*tea , a^nd bea^ds came Jrom 
« the "West obtained , by EsK^mos from, the Russians, 
. aiid then traded to the Jndians in Eski-mp /Trade. 

- " ' *■ ■ ' • ! ' 

Cen te rs . ^' " * 
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AFTER YOU'VE PLAYED THE GAME:- 

. 'Be'Vut^e to discus:* wnat stude.nts ha've- 
learned from the game: rev.iew. trade routes and 

' . ■ 

cdmRiodi ties . Discifts 4iow - Eunopean good^s' would, 

. \ . - / • 

have changed the^bapante of trade. Who, for 

instance, was li^kely t.o have .the more desirable 

Mteiris^after con^tact?\ Why were Athabascans at , ^ 

the end of the line i\n redeividig tra/de- gobds? 

Did this ))-ui them in a- favorable* or unfavor- ^ 

. ^ . \ . * 1 - " I" 

able si tuati'O'n ' economically? Socially?' How 

might the fur trade have phian^ed life for the' 

Athabasx^ns, aside from^their obtai ni ng ' a . few 

trade goods? ^ How , for itfstanxe, might their 

hunting' and trapping acti^vities ha^ve ^han^ged? 

In the' game as des.cnibed above, eac1i, p'la.yer 

can conceivably tVavel all over th:e stale, work ^ 

out', another game which re|]uire5 c(\operation of- 

people" all alon-g t^e wa^y and whichi? hi ghl i ghts • <^ 

trading partnerships. -For inst^ance', one. ruO^ ^ ^ ^, 

might be that e'playe'r may onTy trade, t^ith sorfie-. 

one-, tvvo cultuVe areas away no further; o.r ,... j 

that player myst fi*rtd a .trading partner ^^be ro-Ke' 

■he- can b'egin to trade. ^ , ' v 

Yoa'j mi'ghit"* aTso>-'WO|Vk', out a. si rnu i ?(ti'on gam^ 
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whi.ch iavolv^s barter. Divide the clas.s into 
twl' groups , for j nstance, Indian and 'Eskimo. 
Determine which goods are the most necessary 
for the other gro.up to obtain, which group has 
the most desirable goods, et5€. , based on your 
knowledge* of Athabascan culture. ^ Each -group 
must try to obtain the goods they need at the 
•least cost to them. Afterwards, discuss wl^en 
negotiations might break down in a real barter 
ing sMtuation^ the vmport'lin ce of' knowi ng . the 
"rules'" of barter, etc. i 

Discuss -the ways in which the Atjiabascan 
Trade Gam'e, as described oh prececling pages, i 
unreali sti c* to the 'actual s i tiia'ti on. In what 
ways is it fairly accuirate?/'' . 
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LESSON'.V: SPRING AGAIN* 



OBqECTIVES : . 

To teach students about spring and sumj.ier 
acti vi ti e's / ^ ' . 

BEHAVORIAL OBJECTIVE S: , ' ' - 

Students should make a model ^of at least 
one object wh'i ch re f 1 ec ts 'spri ng arid 
summer subsistence activities* 

Students, should b^ now exh'i^bit understanding 
, some of ^the differences betv/een past and 
present practices in Athabascan areas, and . 
.giVe reasons for some of the jdi f f e ren ces . 

n ■ . i - • •.■ ■ 

St4jdents should observe .their own environ- 
ment" to notice the 'ch4nges spring brings, 
and the changing availability of natural 
res'ou;^es at that time of year. 

MATERIALS PROVIDED AS PART OF THE 'UNIT : 
■ • ' <j 

Book 2, "TetTin As I Knew It ,yChapt,ers LV & V 
Resource Map of Tetlin 
Book 7,""KoyukQn Riddles" 



RESOURCE LIST OF RE LATED MATERIALS :. 
Books': - ■ ' . ■ 

Wu-1f, Charles A / B eaver Trappi no . 

Fi 1 ms : > 

Ces_ar's Barjc Canoe Building a canoe' 
solely from -the materi a1 s 'that the forest 
provides -may become a lost art, even among 
the lndia_ns whose traditional craft it is. 
. C^2sar Newashish, 67-year ojd I ree Indian of 
the Manowan Reserve North of Montreal , builds 
a can5e In the old way, using ohiy birch 
bark, cedar splints, spruce- roots , -and. gum. 
Obtain from-EDC Distribution Center; 39 
Cnapel Street; Newton, Mass. 02160. 



Portage ' - The'wealth of the; northern ^ . : ■ 

forests supp-^ly fhe matgrtali for the an- • 
cient crait of making birph-rbark canbes, < 
which is p^assed an from generation to ' ' 
generation. Setting traps and following 
the traplines are "'other Indian skills pre-- 
sented. ' . . * ^ * 

Obtain from Learning Materiials Ser;^ice 
Un^it; Ontario Department of Educati.on; 
449 JarvTS St.; Toronto. 85, OntaYio; ^ - 

"CANADA . ' ^ * 

Vi deocassettes ; ^ ' 

Building a Birch Bark Canoe , Obtai n f rom' 

\ • Tanana Survival School; Tanana ChiefSj 
Inc.;J'02 La'cey St.; Fairbanks 99701 . 

. Fish Wheel ^'buiVding and .fishing wifth a 
fish wheel." Obtain^from Tanana Survival 
School. . • ' ' . ^ ' 

Fi s' hi.nq .on the Yuko n - «The students of th^ 
Tan'a'na Siirvival School learn three different ^ 
' methods' of s.ubsi stence. fishing. Obtain 

from Tanania Survival Sd'ho.ol.^ <• ^ 
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LEs/oN. V: SPRING AG/IlN " • 

/ - • ~ . - 

B/ckground 111 forma ti on : ; 1^ 

L-ate -^.^n ter , from March until May, was .a 
^time of long days and o'ften good travel condi- 
tions. Snow obtain.ed'^a crust wh\xh made hu.n.t-: ' 
ing on snowshoes easy^ bu.t which n^as not s/turdy, ^ 

enough to hold moose. Hence mo.ose hunti-n/g ^was 

' . ' 

good at this time o,f year.* Other -fiunting and 

^'trapping acti vi ties"! nereased , as described i*n 

Chapter "IV of^'^Tetlin As I Knew It." Locgl 

bands "began their travels once agai n , '1 eavi ng ■ 

the semi-permanent winter houses behind and 

haulina skin tents to good hunting and trapr 

pi n g 1 ocal es . ' ^ ^ ^ / 

The lengthening of ^the days signaled the « 

.time for another activity, at iWast for the Koyukon 

■^Indians:' It was the tine tOj^pose riddles. Father 

Jette noted, * - ^ . • ' 

As-'the^ s tory-tell i ng occupies the-long 
• winter evenings and'^entertai ns the Ten' a 
(Koyukon) during the time that precedes 
the winter s o1 s ti ce , 's o als.o the proposing; 
of riddles is the ti me- honored recreation for 
^ the 1 at ter -hal f of the. winter, when the 'days 
' w.ax -I ong , 'and the- chilled hearts, under the_ ■-• 
sun's i-ncreasing brightness and w^rm,th, t>egiri 
to cheer, and fjll with glowing an ti cip.ati ons 
of th'e .exhuberant summer life.* 



*Fal"her Julius Jette,' "Riddles of th'e Ten Va ' I ndi ans^" 
in .Antbropos 1S13 , p. 181 . . . ' 



. A booklet of Koyukon riddles, as colTeJcted 
by Father Jette, has been included for use with 

this, lesson . ■ " , 

«> . , . ■ 

The pattern of.hunting and trapping subsis- 
tence activities by day, often followed by riddle.- 
telling by . ni\glit; con ti n ued until just before "' 
.break'- up. .Break-up was per^s the ' roughest ti re 
of year for- p"re-contact Athabastans. Caches 
were almost ""empty , and animal s- w^e re ^thi'n from, la 
long, co.jd'wif^tei*. Fish hadn't'started to run 
yet, birds hadn't returned to the; nortfr-, ice 
was dangerous to travfe'l. on, but th'e- water wasn't 
■ open,' si tra'vel by canpe was impossible. ' ^ 
-Once break-up f in al ly ',came,, ' though , spri ng , 
-and soon afterward summer, fi'naTly arri\^ed. 
Shoots f r or new^ plants were-.gathered, fishing 
started again, and the busy sumsier and fall ,^ 

• ♦ ^ \ 

activi'ti'.es were^ un4erway . . . 

In this Tesson, consent rate' on some of the 
springtime., and s ummer fcti vi ti es .whi ch took - 

p.lace 20 yea^s ago; as ,describe<<l in "Tet.lin A"s L 

Knew It.'" Have your students read Chapters IV 
* and V. Activities to follow can include,: 



* v. Make models of some of the jjp-lements 
Ms. J i me r son describes. '• 

2. Compare Ms . • Jimersbn' s life with both 
pre-contact and prespnt-day subsistence activi- 
ties (review Chaptef I, ''Ni hts * i i 1 " of "When 
People Meet Ani malV;", f or 'i nstance ) a J . 

\3. Trace, thd tra\/^ls of Ms. Jfrner-son *'s 

family on the Resource Map of, Tetlin.^ 

^ \ * -V - • 

4. Make* three-dimensional models, of beaver 

and hi.uskrat houses'cBad study the habits of these-^ 
J. ^ ^ ' - ^ . - 

animals. ^ . • • ' 

''S.-' Invite adults experienced in musKrat 
trappinc -and in fishing to .talk .to 'the class and 
describe these acti viti es in cfreater detajl. 



6. Take field 'trips outride to record the 
changes that spring brings and t he"3i f f erence 
it m^kes in the ava-i 1 abi 1 i'ty of various natural, 
resources from your area'. 
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SELECTED ANN07,ATED BIBLIOGRAPHY t 
OiN ALASKAN ATHABASCAN 'CULTURES ' 



Adul t Li terature • " - ^ 

Including ethnograph i^es , bibli bgraphies j and 
f i cti on. speci fi cal 1y on'^ Athabascan cultures as 
vyell as soine general works of i riteres t . ^ 

Allen, Lt. lienry T,^, Atnatanas; Natives' oV ' 
. Copper Ri^^er, Alaska , - ' , ^ ^ ^ 
. ' Smithsonian Institute Repart - Ext Kact ; 1 886. 

Reprinted .by Shorey Book Store ; 'Seattle; 
. 197p.. 

This short book 1 et .offers a deseripti^onV 
})f Ahtna material cdlture in the late nine-, 
teenth century / Subsistence act i vi ties and 
housG type's, as well as, a brief invesntory 
of 'tools and weapons, are described. 

Erktn, Annette- E. Contact and Change 

University of Alaska" Museum and the National 
' ^Endowmeht for the Humanities; Fa^irbanks;- * 

This book-was written-to accompany a ^ / 
travel fng'.-exhibit of Alaskan Native- . 
artifacts which was produced at the Uni^- 
versity of Alaska- ?Museum. The book cfe- 
^cVibes the basic changes which occurred . 
in each of the maj.or ethnic groups^ of . 
Alaska after contaet^vdjtjh, European -cuT- 
ture . 

Fry",; Alan,, Come A Long Journey ^ " 

Doubleday Canada l^tti; Toronfo, Ontario; 
^ ^1971. 

A stony of^the ^eafly trade relations 
between interipr Athabascans and the 
coas.tal Tlingits. Although the book is 
fiction, it affords a good view of life 
and inter-cul tuv'al relationships of 
several gene^rations ago. 

Grabu'rn, Nelson H,.H..and Strong, 'B. Stephen, 
Circumpolar Peoples': An AntVi ropol oqi cal 
Perspecti ve 

Goodyear Publishing Co«.| Inc.; Pacific 



. Palisades, California; 1973. 

Thfs book surveys the Nati ve.'ci rcum- 
pblgr cultures. 'Uf particular interest^for 
this bibl iogr^aphy are ^tv/o chapters, "Abo-*"' 
riginal Subststence Pat-terns of the 
Ath'abascan Indi ans"" .an'd "An' Economic 
History of the ICutcfri n",. i ^ ' 

Guedon, ^arie-Francoise People of Teti in\. 
Why are -yolJ Sin q jjig? : A S tiidy of th,e 
Soc^i^-1 Life of the UpDer Tanana Indians- 
National ^Museum of My\;^ Ottawa-;. 1-974. 

Guedon 's main focus is'^the socia'l 
.organization ^of/the Upper- Tanana Athabas- 
cans as it appeared in 1969-70 when- sh^ 
d^d heK f ifil dwo-rk, |n A1 aska. Othe^r topics, 
covered are th'e sub*sistence cycl^^,^ life • ^ 
cycle, and so^cia.l ceramoni al'i sm . ' 

Hadl ei gh-West^, Frederick>^ Th.e Nets i - Ku tch i n : 
A n Essay in Human Ecology 
^ University Microfilms; Ann'Arbor. Reprint 
' of. .PhD Dissertation submitted to Louisi'ana^ 
.State University; '1963. ^ ^ ^ ' , 

Tbe author did field work in Northern 
Alaska/among the Net§\ Kutchin (also 
called "C'handalar Kutchin"' i,n s.ome publi-. 
cations)' with the , purpose of discovering 
the relationship between cultural prac- * ' 
tice^s and the environment in which those 
ifiractices took p.lace. 

• ■ I 

Helm, June, Sub arctic Ath'apaskan Bi^bl 1 ograph'y 
Uni versi ty^ of Iowa ; Iowa City; 1973.; 

The volume contains "ei^l 1' biblnogra'phi c 
reference's that ,per|:ain ^to.tbe ethnology 
and linguistics of the Athapaskans of 
Canada and Al aska . " 

Hippler, Arthur E. an;ri Wood, ; John* R . , The 
Sjj.h^r-^iij c Athaba scans: A S elected 
ifi o'l 1 ogVaphy 

. ' lnTlTruTe'l)f Social, Economic and Govern- 
ment Research, University of Alaska; 
Fai rbanks ; 1974 * . ' 

A/WgI 1 -arranged annotated bibl i ograf)hy 
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of general and cul tural an t'hropol ogy-wprks 
on A'i aska.n. and Canadi an Athabascans, Empffa 
" sis is ^placed on the .psy-chojogical aspect, 
of . Athabascan^ life as ^represented in the 
publ i ca±i ons • . . 

H 0 s 1 ey-, E dw a r d H . , F actionalism end Accultu -r- . 
ration i n ^an" Al askan Athapaskan Community 
Uni versi ty^ Mi crof i 1 ms ; Aiin A.irbor, Ortgi- - 
nally PhD Dissertation for UCLA; 1966.^ • 

Xosl.ey baSes his st ud^ -oh ^the' changes . 
" v/hich have occurred in traditional 
, -Athabascan culture in the McGratK area, / 
Linguistic §vi dence^i.ndicates that, while 
Hosley''ca.lls these people "IngaT.ik", they - 
may actua^lly be "Uppe: Kuskokw^im". 

^Hosley, €d\TOr„d H., The .McGrath I-ngal fk 

Anthropological Papers of^ the University 
^ ' I of Alaska, Wt>l • 9 , .No. 2, May 1961 . 

Hosley gives a* brief description of. 
presentrday (1960). life in Nicolai, 
Med.fra, ' McGrath , -^nd Telfda. * The 
Athabascans in this area might be^ recent 
linguistic evidence 'suggests , Lower 
Kuskokwim rather than Ingalik *speak,ers.c 

Lantis, Margaret, ed., Ethnohistory in South - 
western ' Al-aska and the Southern Yukon 
Universfty Pre'ss Vf- Kentucky ; Lexington;, . 
1970.- / . 

•Two, chapters deal'with 'Athabafscan 
ethnohistory (history of a gro_up Based , 
•on oral traditidn or h i stori c, sources ) : 
"Tanaina Ethnohistory:. An Example Qf a'~ 
Me,thod for the Study ,of Cul^tural Change" <• 
by Joan B', Lownsend. and "Indian Stories, 
Abaut the. First Whiter in NoVthw eastern 
America" by Catherine McClellari. 

Leechman, Douglas, T.he Vanta' Ku'tch in 

'.National Museum of Canada ; Ottawa ; 1954. 

The book provides a brief account of 
Old Crow in Northern Yukon Territory.. ■ 
It includes accounts of warfare, clothing, 
art and 'funeral ^ceremo*^ i es-*. 



La^^^s , Win iam-J., The Xhangiff^^g Cul tune of .the. 
Nul ato KoyiikoV.Indi ans ^ * ■ \ ' . * 
University .Microfilms; Ann ArbQY'- ' ^Origi r 
hally published as PhD Dissertation. IFoK 
the Uni versity of Wi sconsi n ; ,t966 / - ' 

\^ ^ Descriptions of^tradi'ti onal , tranii- < 
tional , «n'd modern Lower- Koyukon culture^ 

, are provided/ Effects of the major .agents ■ 
of change -"^nn ss i onari es and government 
are examined. ^ ' 

McKarinan, Robert A,, The Chandalar Kutchin 
A>c-tic Institate of North * Ameri ca ; 
' Hontre^l; 1965. ! ^ - 

■ "^--^ • ^ " 

This is the' most" extensive ethnography 
Qf the Chandalar- Kafchin, a^ group which, . 
is/ today centered around Arcti c * Vi 1 1 age 
It. was the res-ul.t of a^summer of field 
work in 19,33, and reports on th^ culture . 
of that ti\me. It also makes tejitative 
reconi t rue ti ons* of pre-contaot cultural 
practices, based on historical sources* 
and accounts of Chandalar Kutchin. 
i nf orman ts . * • - - , . • 

McKennan, Robert A., The Upper/Tsffana Indians 
y'sTg' University Pi(Bl i cati'^ns^i n Anthr:o~ 
pology jaSS:, Jal-e University*; New . * 
Haven ; 1959 , - > » 

- An -account of life in Upper Tanana 
soei6ty in 1 929-1930 ,^ based on field'. 
wor,k by the author. The Upper Tanana 
Indians herd bee'^n^ 1 i ttl e -af f ected 'by • 

time the iField work 



J. 



whitfe men at 
took- pi ace . 



the 



Michael, He^nry-N., ed: ^ * Lieut^enant Zag o skln's * 
' Tr avels in Russian Anii ^ rica' f342-T84^ , 
University of Toronto Press ; Toronto; 
1967; ' , . ' • 

Zagoskin i.nvesti gatea the Lower 
. Yukon and KuskcJkwim Rivers in 184.2-44, 
anti left th^is record of his trave-ls. 
Mufh of th.e information is on the geogVa.- 
phy of the area, although he also pro- 
vides valuable information on the culture 



of 
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. . the-'.Ingalik.and fCoyuKon Athabascans and - 
?\ Eskimos, he encountered .V He also docu- 

.menteci tradtngj '[jracvi ce:? 'i-n, the Yukon and- 
Kuskokwim Val 1 eys , 4n<l,tcati ng the goods 
. ' and price- for goods' w.h'ich*'were, traded. . 

MuYdaci<; ,Ge'(jrge > g t e r . , E t h n' o'ctr ap'h > c B i b 1 i ' 
' ogr^phv of ^orth Aiier-ica, Thi'-rd 'Ed-it ion 
•Human Relat.idns Area .Files Press; NewT" 
HaVen.; 1 972. . / ■ - , ' •.. 

'T h*j s i s>a. c 0 m ^t e" '-Ta s? oft '1 9 6 0 ) ' b i b 1 i - 
■ ography Of 'al 1 works 'on Nbrth .American . 
N,at.ive peqpjes. Consult i-t for journal V 
articl es «inot Usted in the general -bi bl i - 
• ography . . •> . 

N-ational Miis-eum* of Man , CanadS/and the Royal- 
S-cottish Museum, The Athapas kans : • / 
- St-ranqjers o'f tfie (stortK 
' ► National J^useum of Man; Ottawa ;• 1 974 . 

•This is a cat-afogi{e from a traveling 
museum exhi bi t . sponsored' j oi ntly by the 
National f>Hiseum of.Man a-nd J;he RoyaT 
Scottish Museum.., The' scholarly text is' " 
balanced by numerous* beautiful p)lOtographs^ 
of Athabascan tools and art. 
• ■ ' ■ ^, ' - - - 

Nelson, Richard D^. , Hunters of the North-er n - 
Forest - ' '. - 

University' of Chicago Press; Chicago/, 
1 973. - • ■ • , 

Nelsoo' describes subsistence activi- 
ties Of.' AUskan ^Cut'chiii Athaba"sca.ns in 
.great detail, based- on hjs' stays' in 
Chafkyi^tsik, Huslia, and Hughes. Com- 
•• p'arlson's.are mad'e between Atha!)ascah 
' a^nd Eskimo ^daptatidh- to extreme c"li-. 
mat'e4 " - - . - „ • ' 

0^1 son, Hallace-M. Minto, Alaska:' -Cultural. ■ ' 
and' HistoricalTnf 1 u^nces on .GroiTp" ~f 
Identi ty 

A thesis presented to the Fttculty of the 
.Univer.sfty of Alaska; Tgts. • 

-^Spmg of the problems of |ccul turati on 
J and assimilation, as evidenced by' tjie 
Tanana Atha.bascans of Minto, are exam- 
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ined. 'A good .pre-contact. pi ct^re of life 
in* the area i;s also pr.esented> / 

O.sgbodv Cornelius,! Co'n tr i bu t i ons to th'e Eth - 
nonrQp'}ty>of tlhe Kutchin ' . 

' ' • Human Rel a ti ons ^Arrea Files' Press; New 

Haven; 1 970. . ^- . S • 

^ : : 5. \ , - ; ■ ' 

This put>Vi cation provides a recon- 
s^tructiorf o'f 1 h Century Ku'tcfrin ^ 

\^ Ath^ascan cultur'B. ^O^go.od cov.ers..the 
stantfard topics for an ethnograp'hy / 

. ^ • (erivoronmen.t , mateJ^ial cul turev.-siocial 
organi z'ati on , and^el i ef systems ■ 

'Os^gpod, Cornelius, Th^e Distribution -o.f ;:he 

JJorthern -Athapaskan. Indian's " ' " 
. Human Rela-t-ionT Area- Files Press; New 
* .Havana -n^^O: « . 

, Firsi;vl)ubli6hed '^n 1 936, this-' s^h 0 r t * 
' book- provi des i nf crmati on- oiT th distri-> 
butibn of Alaskan \n.d Canad.ian -Athabascan 
groups, and,^ propo.S'jS a sjstem of divide 
ingthe Indi ans i ita, ^ i ngui st i c group- 
in'gs.* ^AT 1 previous spellings and.^ref^^r- 
ences to Athabascan groups are fncl ud'edv ' 

Osgood, Cornell us ,'' The Ethrrography- of thg 
^ Tana^ha - 
, Human Relat.ions Area Fjles Press; New 
Haven;; 1 966. 

Osgood ' s fleldwoVk .iji Caok Lnl'et,*took . 
place in J 931. ^ rrom this w()rl<f' he pro- 
duced this' volume,"^ a good 'general "^eth-, 
nography of the TanSiaa. It-deals with" 
'the rrate^rral curltur^, the social' culture, 
and V/ith mythology. 

Osgood,. Corne-lius, T^he Han Indians 

Yale Urn1ver*sdty Publ i cat i,ons i n Anthro- 
pology, No. < 74v -.New Haven; 1971. ^ ■ 

^ ' ' ^ ■ . vs - ^ 
^Osgood surveyed .and synthesized 
existing ethnographic accounts of the^ 
Han Athabascans to pr^^:vi de . the firsl; 
unified publication ab6,u^t ^hi^ group ^ > 
; oiOf Indians,. , 

Osgood, Cornelius, Ingal ik Material Culture . 
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Yale Uni versi "Publ icati'ons in Anthro- 
pology, No. ^22. — • % . 
Huhian Relati ons • Area F_iles Press; New. 
\ / Haven; 1970.; . . , 
' * ' " s . * 
This* is a .slarg.e G,ata,logue of ^Jfl* phases * 
■of Fngalik material cQj ture, . f ^o^n tools/ 
and weapons to c6rernoni al\ot jegts . Infor- 
rhaVi.on ei^ch object i exhaustive,, ajnd 
incl ude.s i 11 ust rati ons as we 11 a's, de- 
scriptions .on manufacture, use, etc. A 
aompani on 'volTrme to' Inqalik Mental Culture ^ 

and Ingali'k S6ci.al Culture . . , * 

/ * I • ' ' 

Osgood ,■ Cornel i us , IngaMk Mental Culture 

Yale Uni^rersity.^ Publ ications in An.thro- 
poltfgy #56. -.ICale Unive^ify; flew Haven;' 
1959: • V - ' ' 

\ • The beliefs- of the Ingalik A-thabas^can^s 
X are covered in thfs' conrpanion voLume' to 
, \ Ingalik Material Culture -and I n g a J j !( 

. \S oc1 al Culture . Topics covered are; the 
' natural eWorld, tfhe social \/orld,^the, 
spiritual' world, \anc mythology. 

Osgood, Cornelius, Bngalik Social Cul ture 

-Yale '.Uni versi ty Publications jn Anthro- ^ 
pology ifss.' Yale University; New Haven; 
1 958-. y ' • * ■ 

The^ soci a-1 . aspects of , the ^ f ol 1 owirfg 
topics ^:are q,overed: ' vi 1 lage activities', 

' f a'm T 1 y VI if e J , i n t e r p er s an a 1 re La t4 o ns , 3 nd ' 
indjvidua.l 'befla^v^'or\ This, is "a cx)mpanion 
vo-lume tq In gal i k Mater I'al Culture and 

■ Ingal ik Memtiv Cu-I ture ." , , * 

\ ' ' . : ' ' — 

Pars.ons,' Elsira CVews (edi.tor), Ameri ^ can Jndian 
Life ^ - ■ • , 

- Uni versi ty 'of Nebrask^a^ Press ; \Li ncol n ; 
T967. ' Ori,g.irraLly oublished v.n 1922 by' 
B. W. Huebsch, Jnc.-- j ' ' - 

Anth robol o.qis ts portray life in American 
It^ndian soc^tetf^'s in 27 .stortes-; £ach story, 
s is wrjttexas if by a. Native of the Indian 
gr.oap^^bVing described, and thoug^. the ' 
acc^fCts are axtual^y v/ritten-^by anthrfo-' 
polOgiS/ts, the information and action 'de- 
^picted are true. Jh'e stories are writt'en 

^ ' -105: ' 



. for the layman. 

OiF interest for. this bibliography are 
two tales'^tf Northern- Athabasc^ans , one of 
which -is about a woman from Anvik> Alaska. 

Pitts, Roger SteVen, -Th e Changing Settlement 
. Patterns and Housi ng' Type.s of the Upper 
-. Tan'ana Indi ans ' 7^, ^ , 

MA Thesfs .for University of ATaska; Fai^r- 

banks; 1972. • ' 

This is aji .e^xhaust i ve sur,vey^of the 
'differ.^ji^ structxires which were a part of 
tradi tiorT^l UppeX Tanana culture. Priere 
are many ' i 1 1 us tra t>^' dns and photographs. 
, Changing sett 1 ement\ patterns , brought 
J abbut most recently by the Alaska High-* 
way, are also examined^ . 

^. ■ 

Spencer, Robert F . . and Jenn i ngs-, Jesse D. et . ^ 
• ral. (editors). The N a tiv.e. Ame r i c a n s: 
. Hatper and Row; New York; T965. 

'^v* *'Thi? is* a general sou r.cebooJ( on ' /' 
Ameri can Indii aps and «Eski mos . It con'- 
'tains information on prehi story-, . archae- 
ological techn'iques , and^ general eth- ^ 
nofjraphies of .different Nati ve groups. 
''One section is devoted to* "Athabascans 
of the Western Sutf- Arcti c*\ 

SuT.l i van ,^ Robe J., The Ten/,a Food Quest 
The tatholtia Un/i versi ty of America; 
Washington, D. C> ; ^"912*. , J ' ,^ 

Sullivan re^ports" ori^'subs i s tence activi- 
ties .of the Ten.*a (Koyukon) Athabascan^, 
as they took place in 1 936-7.. He includes 
customs and beliefs Xvhich surrounded the 
" i various activitie^s. 

V 

ToWnsend, Joan.B., E.t hn oh i story and Cul tur e . 
Change of the Iliamna Tainaina ^ 
University Mi crof i 1 ms ; ^ Ann Arbor.' Origi-^ 
naMy PhD Dissertation for UCLA; 1965. 

T-his publication focusas on the culture 
change , which has occurred i.n ''Tana ina ^cul - 
ture since contact, as well as the per- 
sistence of soin,e aspects of the culture. 
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VanStone, •James W., Athapascan Adaptations 

Aldine Publishing Company-; Chicago;J974 



VanStone 'synthesi zes written accoun'ts 
^ of Canadi*an and Alaskan Athabascans to 
** prt)vide^a good, , general view of subsis- 
tence activities , soc i at " i nsti tuti ons , 
- .and be'lief systems. The various Athti- 

bascan'^roups are, divided by subsistence 
^ pattern,. and good comparative analyses 
. are given. " * 

♦ , 

VanStone, Oames W. and Townsend, Joan B., 
Kijik: . An/Historic Tanaina Indian 
Sett 1 ement , ^ \ 

Field Museum cf Natural History; Chicago 
' 1 970/^ 

* f 

The archaeological remains found at ' 
Kijik, a village On Lake Clarkj are de- 
' scribed. Since a great majority of the 
remain's wgre trade goods. ^the .authors 
spend a large part af the book relating 
. -the archaeological results of the dig 
with historic accounts. Reconstructi r js 
of the/cul ture" for the early contact ^ 
period, nineteenth and early tv/entiefeh 
, centuries, are presented." 
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Including b&ih fiction and.^non-f i ct i on on Alaskan* 
Athabascan ciLLture'5. 

Anderson, Laura David as told to Audrey Loftus, 
, According *to Mama " ^ " 

St. Matthew's Episcopal Guild; Fai rbanks ; ■ 
1956, - . ' 

Mrs. Anders-on -recount^s stor.ies., customs,- 
and'belie.fs whi,ch her mother told her as 
she was groV/ing up in Upp-er Tanana area in 
the early twen ti etf> .century-/ 

Gr.iese, Arnold' A., ^ illus/ by Gib ^Coa 1 s On ,.»At . ^ 
' the Mou th»' Qf ,t h e Lucki e s t R i^er 

Thomas Y. Crowel 1 Co.; New -York; 1 973. ^ 

This is' a well-written and culturally 
acpui^te story aliou't a young Koyukon 
'Athabascan boy and his defiance of the . 
es^tab"! i shpd order in his village. ' 

Henry, Chief, Koyukon' River Storie s 

Adult Literacy Laboratory; Anchorage; 1973. 

The book contains Tour stories" told by ^ 
Chief Henry of Huslia to Karen Mark and 
Sara Mint on. 

Huntington, James, as told to ^Lawrence Elliott, 
• ^- On th^ E dge of N o where/ ' ^ . " 

Crown Publishers Inc.; Ne'w7ork; 1 966. . 



An ^utobi ography of dames tHunti ng ton , 
an Athabascan Leader. f- ^ 

Lynch,, Kathleen, -M a-king Snow^hoes 

Ja'nana Chiefs Conference, Inc^. ; printed by 
,AdU'lt Literacy Laboratory; Anchorage; 1974. 

An i^llustrated booklet which"^^describ,es 
the steps involved in m<iking snowshoes. 

Mi shier, Craig (collector), ^'Kutghin Tale s 

Adult Literacy Laboratory; Anchorag.e; 1 973. 



This book contains four traditional' 
Kutchiii stories as told *by Mo.ses Peter 
and Ambrose WOliam, 



Osgood; Harriett, Yakon River Children 

Oxford University Press; New Yorff; 1944, 

The book offers good descri pt i ons ^of 
. an .interior village*ein the, I940's, from 
springtime to the next winter. It is 
interest'tng' reading. However , the \ 
? ch^araqters in the book, ^ILlndiansj are 
made to speak in pidgin English and are 
often portrayed as * backward people, who 
don't really know wnat*s good for tKem.. 
A paternal i sti c\ outsider-focus /i s evi-' 
den t* throughout the book^. There is-also 
a tendency^ to stereotype, 

'Osip, Anna- Mae, Tanking MooseHi de-^ahd Making 
^ Babish and. Rawmane - 

Tanana Chiefs Conference, In^c; printed ^ 
at' the. Adult Literacy La'boratory; 
^ Anchorage ; 1 974, . - . ' 

The tanning techniques of Laura Han- *^ 
cock and the babi sh and rawmane-m'aki ng 

* techni'c^ues of Maggie , Nichol i are detailed^ 
-in-thj.s publication of the Tanana S^ir- 

vi Val Scliool , - 

Paul',' David, as told to Audrey Loftus, 
According to Papa ' - • 
St , Matthew ' s Epi scopal Gu.vl d ; Fa i r banks ; 
/ 1 957,. , . 

- Paul recounts st^me of . the ous.tpms and 
- ^ beliefs his father had told h'irii when ;he - 
was ; growing up in Upper TananS c^ountry' 

* during the early twentieth century, 

-V.audrin, Bill, Tanaina Tales- from Alaska 

Uni versi-.ty' of Oklahoma Press; Norma.n; 
1969. ^ ^ • 

Leqend-sto^i es tales told for enter- 
tainment and instruction are recounted 
in this book. They .have' been edited [?y^ 
Bi 1 1 ' Vaudrin ,. but are based on the stories 
as they .W£ re tqld to him by 'the old-timers 
of Pedro K<xy and Nondalton, 
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Wulf, Charles'A., Beaver Trapping ■ - 
Tanan-a Chiefs Conference; printed by 
Adult Literacy Laboratory; Anchorage;' 
197 4- - . ■ f ■ . 

^ An ,inustTate<i booklet which describes 
the steps ip trapping beaver and preparing 
the skin fdf tanning* ^ ' 
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Two young gi rl s si sters , were chasing a 
butterfly. They followedMt outdoors, into the 
brush.. The sjs ters copied the *but terf ly ' s 
sbund as they ran,'»"Lil, liT, lil, lil, lil. 

They*, to 1 J owed it, tryin=g to hit; it wjth a 
stick, but as they came cl ose' to/'the butterfly 
it flew away. 'They still ran after "it, tried- 
to hit it aga-in, and again it flew away. They 
kept following the butterfly, and in thts way 
they went many miles from ^|i,eir home. ' . " ' 

They were' wandering around in anTunfamil- 

, . " - , - 0 ' 

-i:a^r part of the woods when they saw a house in 
the cleari-ng^ They, went in and saw an old 'man 
sitting in a dark ^cor^ferv^fie^ was cooking- a \ 
dog!, Th'e two sisters, lo^ok^d at the m^~Tn^-ho.r- 
ror.^ . ■ . 

The man Iqoked up and l^eld out the dog 



eyas--t-o-^t-he~-g-vH-s-» — ^E-a-t .them! " he commanded the 
girls. The younger sister took one'of the eyes. 
She put it inside her jack'et, pjetendina to 'ea.t 
it. But 'her older sister actually obeyed ^the 
old man. She a.te the other eye! 

That niqht the girls stayed in the old man* 

cabin. The younger sister s tayed "awake^a.U— 

night, a.fraid of the ;o1d man. But the older/ - 
sister was not? careful. When morning came,^she 
was dead.* The old man had killed her. 

When i*t was light, the, younger sister saw 
wha't ^la'd happe^ned to the older girl. She snlick 
out of the house and ran as ?'ast as she could. ' 
She was running away from, the old man. Every 
so often ?he looked over her shoulder behind 
her to see if the old'mari w.ere following her.' 
He was! He'^was g^etting closer and closer. . Just 
whe,n he was about to catch her, she threw her 



'bone skin scraper behi' nd her, right in fro n t- 

of the. man. , "Turn, into a bi-g.hilll" she com- 

manded. Suddp^nly, whfe.re>'the skin scraper had 

struck the ground, af bin.h'ill sprang up; right 

* • 
in front 0/ the old man. He .had to . climb over 

.it while she ran on ahe_ad%' 

the girl kep t^ runn i n^g . The m'an was catch- 
ing up dn her again. She came to a 'f 1 a t* p-:] ace 
and'threvy,a ^ifillow branch over her shoulder. 
"Turn into dt creek!"' she commanded-; Suddenly^, 
where the willow branch had hit the ground, a 
willow thicket sprang, up. And right in .frpnt 
of rt . rushed a 'wide creek. Now the old man - 
had to fight his way through the thickest and 
swim across the creek, Bjit still he fol.lowed 
her. He was coming closer and closer. 

The girl kfept running and finally saw a- 
head, of her an 'old wom^m. She^did not khow it 



then^, but 'She had run up into the sky ^country 



and'vyas fioW running toward the Spider Woman, 
"Grandmother!" she cried, An. old. man i S' 
to.T^owing me! He killed my older sister and 
now he is -after me!" r 

The old woman quickly wrapped the y.oung 
giy^up and hid heV away Mn her house./ Soori 
-the old man came funning up to Spider Woman. 
-.^^"Where did she go?"^^ne demanded. "I can 

"smelT her. Her scent comes 'right to here. 

— » ^ _ » 

Brifig. her out or I ' 1^1 stab' you!" 

The old woman was not afraid. "You*d 
better ,^go away, o,ld man, or I will look ri ght^ 
at you, "... . 

**■ 

Th'e man did not 'pay attention to her 
warning. He started to enter thq house. ■ 
Spider Woman turned tow-ard him and staged 
*^ight at**him\. Suddenly, where a .man ha^j 



been standitig, there was just a pile of bonej 

on-4-h 8— g r-o u nd-! — 

•J ♦ 

' ' "Gather up the bones Spieler Woman said f 
to the y.oung girl, "They wn 11 be ■ useful to 
you. ' t.hey will tunn into anything yous^ys 
TMs., .for instance , will becqme blueberries." 
She" threw a finger.n'ail out onto the ground. 
Blueberries sprang' up. "ifiis will become a 
rock." She*^ threw a finger bone out onto the 
ground, an.d>where it fell a "rock suddenly ap-., 
peajr,ed. ' / - 

The old wpm^^n* and the young girl threw 
more part^s^ of the dead man out pnto'the ground. 
His intesHines and heart became blueberries .anc 
wild raspberries. One of, his bones became 
cranberries. In this way, all the berries in 
the country were- named and sprang out of the 
ground, right whet^e the bones fell. Even edi- . 




";ble roots Were 'made J n . thi s way^ All^.this 



happe.TTed because fSp.i der Woman had turned 




1 - 



If 



i 



: - ■ , PART 1 1 ' 

Now the old woman had s^omeison^^ And* one 
' 6f the^n[i became the husb.artd of^the youn^g ^irl/ 
"SO' the girl^ stayed -^^nd lived wi*th Spider,- Woman " 

^'ajid her sons for ,a lonq time. 

' / ^ • . > 

. ' One day, she said t* -the^ old woman, "Grand- 

ma, I fA^\ ba^d - r mi s's my' mother and father and 

0' the * res t o:f my f a^ni 1 y . " ' ' ^ 

/ Spd de r^Wonian understood. *"Yoxi can ao home 

^^n';y, /feime you, want. See that roCirJ over in -the 

/ . Jcornep? :ti'ft it upland J ook uncfe/'it," The 

^ '> ' g-irl iw.ent over tp'. t.he rock and pushed at it ^ 

' '?vt' didn t m.o.ve; * She^ wrapped her arms around it. 

and puT.led, It/s.ti:!] didn't move., 

\: ^ - >^ ' ^ . . . ^ 

. "Grail drs., :]^^.ca i t P' she.sai-d. 

• '\>"The, p*1d wom:a.n ' wal ked o.ver anci lifted the 
rbck.'^with her Walking stick. ' , , 

'^"Nowv"^sh.e'*tofd- her gVandd'aughter-'i "Look " 



• 12'-' 



f 



V 



on 



down, where the rock used to. be.-" * . J 

The girl obeyed. The rock had^ covere d a 
hole in the ground. When she .loo'ked through 
the hoTe, she saw undeVrteath, far. far down, 

.'her mother and father and older brother, 
walking around at their camp. Then she knew^ 
that she was in the sky country.- 
- '"The 'Spider Woman rolled the stone back n 
place and told her grand'Jau.ghter that she 
woul^d be ab.le to go back down to the jearth, 

, but first she had, to make a good strong rope 
to climb down on. ^"Twist sinjew .to make it," 
she said, "but don't let my sons see it.' They 
Won ' t let you go ' . - 

.The girl twisted sinew day after dSy, un-* 
til finally she thought it was long enough to 
reach the earth. Again her grandmother rolled 
the stone away with her stick. * They lowered - 

123" ■' ; ,. 

8 



the rope dowfi, but it^did not reach the ground. 

, The stone w.as" rolled back, an^d the girl 
twisted mora sinew to make the'rope longer. 

She worked day after day, but was -c-are ful to 

* * 

hide the rope whenever her husband'^and his- 

brothers returned to Spider Woman's house. "One 
da)s:_:she thought -that the rope wasr^.finally long 
enough* Spider Woman rolled, the stone away 
with her stick Vor a tliird time and they tested 
the rope. This time it reached all the way to 
the earth - ' ^ . " 

The young girl had made some rock mittens * 
so that her palms would not be bur;ned when she 
slipped down' the rope. §he put^the mittens on 
and started^her climb to the earth. .As she 
we..*:, she heard Spider Woman ca'^Tl after hergc* . 
"Wh^'n you get to the bottom, t^ug on the rope 
and I will pull it back u^. My^sons will be ' 



angry when they see you are gone* if it hails 
and^ snowsj^ think to yourself, 'My grandma has 
been killed.' And "cry for meV, 

*'Ihe -gi rl sli^d down the-, rope-^down , down, 
until finally she touched tlje ground.^ She 
t>igged on the rope and it was pullecl from her, 

up- Into the sky. She looked around, and saw,- 

- «- 

right in front of her, her older brother! He 
v/as cutting wood! She embraced him^ and he 
took her to camp where she was finally witji^ he 
^mother and fathe r ^a'gai n / Everyone hugged and 
kissed; they.^.wer'e so happy to* be together a- 
gain. And the jglrl stayed wjth her family 
from then on. ' - ' 

But one day, it haile'd and soft snow came 
down. Then the gir.l knew that 'her gr^indmother 
the Spider W.oman had been kijled. And she, 
cried softly for t'he old woman.;^ 
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" Yo-U' v-e-g oM 0"p-a y-f OT^th'e'irl h t s ' I it , ' ' her mo th.er 

s^d when she sawMhe pijil-^pf- roots. "Don't forget to 
leave something in the ca;cih/e for the muilcfrat." 

'-Oh/ Mom," -her dapfhier rhsw;ered, "who '.would 
ever know! The;^*; musk rait w;ould,n't kn^gjS Shat I was 
the one that took the niht^'.iite:rt|^t 'do^es it^ matter?" 

"Yes," her mother an s;v(.enjf®^i^ mus-kfrat will 
know. You've got to pa.^'%rfhat''^ The 
m.uskrat worked hard tS^f|lM#is caclfev; arild you . ' 
shouldn't empty it wlt'ho:^t#;aying fdT'it.-P:.-, 
■ The daughter siti:ifl^*p^'t ZQ.X)^0^^$mm^\ 

•' '■■ - - <• r* d-^'- ' ^/''^^j'^'/■^^^k^''■'^■ 

\\^i^^QX\S If I don't pai/^/for it? ''.J^€^^^?5;l®^ . 

' The moth.er answered, ''Jf:f;o-u4^ pay-, the 
muskrat will .go into pur Qs^^^.e^ anjl t^ all 
our meat. " ,4:1 . 




The lit'tle girl .went back to the cache and left^a 
little, bit of cloth for the muskrat.. 



Adapted*"f rom Gueddn's People" of Te.tlin , Why Are You Singing.? 
' 19-74: 47-48. ' . ■ 
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CHAPTER II, "The. Female ,Beav.er"> 



There is a Koyukon story that the old people used 

' ' ^ • . . • ' \. • • 

to tell to their grantich ildren on winter nights, .when 

• "■ ■ / - - " ' 

all the .ch.ildr^n'were warm " between'f ur blankets. The 

fire in the middle of the winter sod house would b:e 

burning low and the. smelt of the smoke would blend 

with the smell _of fresh, spruce boughs covering the 

floor. » " • ■ • . 

. The . story went something- like this: 



13i 



A .you-ng mkn was coming home from 'a h,unting trip 
late" one winter day. He liad been walking tlirougli deep 
"snow ail da^ and was very tired,. but-d-ecjiLe.d„_to l<eep 
wall<ing until he got back to camp/ He walked and 
walked, but didn't see any of the familiar sign 5 of home 
He suddenly re^xlized that he was lost. « ' .... 

"It was dark-Vy now,- but .he k-ept walking, b oping 
that he would find t\e camp of another band. Then, he 
saw a .fire through the\trees. There was a ca^mp ahead, 
next to a lake. He starte'd running- toward Jt, a'nd When 
he got to the camp, was happy to see people, at last!- . 



The man was greeted, by the peop.le. They told him 
that^'though they looked like -people, t-'o hi fn, ttiey were. 
" really leavers. He had strayed out of^hum'an territory 
and into beaver land. ' . . • . 

*The, young man was very tl^ed. He looked around 
.at the beaveYs' camp. He saw .'a pretty young woman 
next to one of th-e houses. Although he knew she was 
"V:\reaii.y a beaver/ he decided' to take her as his wife and 
• to stay in the beaver oamp.. He lived there' all winter j 
jong, with his nevy wife and. her relatives. 'v' 



When^sprjng cam,e, the young man knew tHa»t-1t_ 
wasjim^e to g.o b.ack to his own- ho^me. But ipriagti:i7ie' 
is th e- time- of/hi|ng..er, and the beavers had:^no extra"' 
food to^send; wiJl^ the young man tor his trip home. " 
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The beaver-people talked it over. - They cbuld net 
give the man food from th.eir caches,, but they decided - 
they would let; him take . one of their children as foad. 
"for his .tYip. ' . ' ' " . ' .. ) ; ' . ^ 

, Th e young man's wife .offered t^ be killed. She _ •; . 
would become food for her^husband ^and teep him ali-ve. . 

Her parents looked, at the'^ir son-in-:law and said to • \ 
"him, "When' you'have finished with the meat, yog milft 
throw the bones into thr^i w¥tl¥r and^ sfy. 'Tonon Litsee;^'.." 
"This, means "be- made .agSn -:'hn the water". ' ■ ■ 

' 1 o : / ■ . 



'The young, man agreed, and set off for his'home ■ 
village wifh the bea.ver me^t.. ' . # . 

'The man got' home safely-, tha^nk^* to the tmeat he ' 
had been .given.. When he had eaten It III, he threw „ 
the bones Into the'water and said, "Tpnon. LItse'fey. ''^ . 

Suddenly ihe ^fem<ale beaver who had been his wife 
appeared In the wafer wh^re he had thrown the bones. 
•She swam awa.y. to'her parents' lodge. ' t]- 



' • , \ " 


■ ^ ' ■ - ■ ■ - ■ . ' . ■ 


• c? 
'- ' ■ . • 
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» ,s • - • ' : ' 


^ . Vr • 
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^ . • * " ? - ^ • \ y- : 

^" : i . » } 


!■ ' / ^ Tl^e oi;d- peopjiie'would- end thVir story ^y saying, . : :''y 

!. ' "And eVer since tha;t? tfme^ we have followed the Custom \ 

t-. . ' • • ; . ' ^ ' -, ' i-. \ 


of th rowlng'^eave^ bones ihlo the w«9te.r after we have v!': 


j ^ . eiaften^he 


meat. r " - ' ^ ' - <^ ^ _^ " 

. ■ - . ^ ;•^ • ' -^/^ 

• ' i , - . • - ^ - 

f. ' 1 • > - 
♦ • * • _ " 
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, ' Adapted, from 
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Sullivan's The Ten^a Foodx-Quest, 1942: 107-lok/- r '^^^^ 
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CHAPJER III .,- "First S.almon' Story' 



' The Tanaina Athabascans/Used to tell a/stoiy about 
a- salmon. ' It goes something like this: 

One spring day when it was just about time for the 
saHnon run to begin, a rich Tanaina- rliah put out his- 
fish.trap'as he always ' did at that ^irife of year.' He " 
hop'ed~^t.p catch enoug,h salmon to lait hi's family for 'the 
whole year,: The ma'n Jold his daq/ghter not to^go near 
the fhh trap. 
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H.is daughter" was curious". She wondered why her 
father did not want her to see the trap. So, instead of 
. obeying him, she walked down to the river toward tiie 
trap. 

"I'll be back i.n a little while," she called to her 

9 

■/father as she walked away. - 

When the girl got down to the river, she went 
^tra'ight' to the trap. A big king salmon was swimming 
around in the water, and she started talking to him. 

' ■ ... 

6 ' ■ ' > -II" 13,, 
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They taJked- and" talked, and before shet knew what • 
was happening, she had turned into, a sal mon herself! 
She slid into "the water and disap.pea.red- with the big 
king salmon:. . * . ' • 

The girl's father lo.oked everywh ere 'for his daughter 
He could not find her. Every day he caMed her and 
searched for her, but she never ceturn^ed... 




- . \ 

The next year, when the salmon run_was about to ' 
start'-agaiji, the rich map.-^^et out his fish trap a^s usual 
Th"e first tirne he checked it, .he saw that it was filled* 
with many beautiful sjalmor. The mm threw them all 
out on the grass,' and heqan cleaning them. He left 
the- smallest fish for 4as;f. 

/ 
/ 
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f inally, all but'the last small fish had^ bee.n 
cl,eaned. The man turned to pick up .the' li-ttle salmon 
and sa'w that, where the fish had been, there was.-now 
a little boy! ' . 

T-he man walked around th<e boy, star/ihg at him. 
He walked around him three times, And finally, the . 

V ' * 

third. time-, he knew why the boy looked fam iliar., " He 
looked- just like the man's lost daughter. The man- 
suddenly knew that this young boy was his grandson, 
the son of his missing daughter. . / ' 
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CHAPTER l:V/ "A Bear Hunt" 

A Koy'^ukon Athabascan man and his son had been 
o.ut hunting one winter day. On the' way back to camp, 
they discovered a bear' hole. The older man stuck the. 
end of his long bear speaj into'the hole, .hoping to 
wake the 'bear up and maKe him leave his ho-l-e.~ He poked 
. and pokad,. wh ile his son stood nearby with his own spear 
ready to stab- the. beer as it. came ou-t of the hole. 



The. bear started growling. The m<an felt him 'm-oving 

about -- he was going to come out!' As the b'ig animal " ■ 

, . _ , <- . '' ■ ^. ■.. v' 

emerged angrily from his den, the two men p.anick.ed. 
The son lunged at -him with his sharp-pointed spear. His 
father followed with another stab. at the J)ea.r. There was 
a struggle -- and the bear fell down, ^and .slid- back /into' 
h i-s d e ri . o • ' 

The two men" were horrified. They knew that after 
a bear has been^killed, it's forepaws' must be cut off,, a^nd 
its eyes must be burst. Althb.ug,h ' the bear was dead, its - 
spirit, or y'ega, could^ still harm the men If these things, 
were not d^n e. ' . ^ 
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The man and his son tried to^ remove the bea'' from 

the" hole, but it- w,as already dark .by this'time and the *-- 

■■ -■ . ' f ■ 

beax was- very heavy.. They could not pull, "it out. .• . 

- ; \ 

The men retur^ned to camp. They felt very worrie.d, 
because they had not fo.llo„wed the rules; The bear's 
yega would be angry. Days-^d w,eeks, vve.nt by, and. 
nothing bad happened to either one. f-inally, fhey for- 
got ,pbout't,he .dead bear in its den. ' 



V 
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A year later, the son went blind.. The people In \ 
his band said, he had gone. blind becaase he had broken 
a rule -- he had faiJed to burst the bear's eye after 
killing-it. ' ' * 



Adapted from Sullivan's The Ten' a Food 6uest , 1 942: '86. 
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NEED'ZEEK - THE BOY THAT WENT TO '^THE-tMpON 



PART I 



An old lacly lived/ .all alone. ^ Al"? He.r family 
had been ^kille'd by a neighb,oring band, §he kept her- 

Jself alive by sn,aririg rabbits;.. Every day -she wen'l to 

I 

check her snares. . • . \ - .^ 

\ > - ' ' }_ 
One day when she was\-'wal ki n g toward the 

snare Itne, she h'eard a child's cry coming from a 

nearby spruce tree . She. hurri e.d ■ over to. the tree:, and 

there, lying at its base, wasra^small baby boy-., / 

She took the t-aty ^home wi'th^h.er. She named 

Kim "Needzeek," meaning "covered with'pitch." She fed 

him and took care of him./ He lived on rabbit soup, 

/ ' C ' * 

He grew up very quickly much more^TTfckly than a^ 
normal child. Soon he ^was running around, a. big b^. 
^ The old woma.h taught her grandson", for such' 

^ ^ she ca1 le.d hlm,^ to set rabbit snares. At first he / 
se-t the snares at th^^top of spruce^trrees ! Bi rds 
, ' flew into the snares,, and the boy proudly to^k them 
* ^ to^his grandmother,/ ' . ' 

o . • • - 1 ' ■ 



i « 



\ , She was amazed. "How did you -get the btrds?' 

she . asked. ' > x 

. . "I snared themt" the 'boy said. He terok her 
to his snare- line and sFiowed lier the snares, each one 
up high in^si^^sprude tree. > - ."^ 

V ^"The grandmother laaghed. "But thosej;^aren *tt . 
' rabbit snares-!"; she said.'* Then she showed him how to 
cut a spruce fence, how to place the. snares along the 

fence-. "This is the way to do it," she «told her gi^and 

* . ■ % ' » • 

child. From then. on he set his own snares\ and be- 

came very skilled at catching rabbits. . \. 

}f , ' ^ * „ ' ■ 

'He also leanned to kill bear , "and togSthe-r ■ 

I' • ' • • 

^ he and his grandmother lived off. the dried ra>bit and 

bear meat*. And eacf time he; killed" a' bear, he was ^ 

careful to s ave ^the -bone? and gather them t^^theV in- 

to a bundle. < ■ " ' 

. One. day' the bqy asked hiv^grai^dmother, 

"Grandma,, why is it that you stay'all alone?" /His 

.grandmother pretended she did not hear him. 

* • » 

; The boy w^'as stiH curi ous Some time later. 



he'-again aske'd her, "Grandma^, why is it* that you stay 
all "alone?" • He ,k'ept aski»ng her, oyer Vnd. over again, 
and- /inalTy she iold hini fhe stbry. . 

fi ^ ."Those ^p^eople who Jive over yonder they^ 

iJiTTed my peapTe." , ^ 

After NeedVeek heard the stpry, he became 

\ • ' ' ^ • ^ 

angry, He began to wqrk^ very hard from then on, 

■\ ' * . ■ 

making arrows from the\bear bones he had saved. Each 

bear. rib was made Into an arrow. As he scraped and ' 

• r - / ' " / 1 ^ 

shape.d thlg^/ar rows , he sang a'^song. "Chuuliihii haas 

. ^ . . ' I - 

haa tJ'Ms tl'^is." Day after 'day , he sat working on^ 

^ 1 : . • . ^ '\ ^ 

his arrows and s'i n gi ng ^hjs magic son'g. 

^ *^ 

His grandmother listened but did not under- 
stand. '^I don't know what your song means," sha . . 
said. .Needzeek did not explain. He'^just continued ■ 
.m-aking arrows an'd singing. - * ' , 

Onp days he 'was finished with the arrows. 

* * 

He. turned to his grandmother and said, "Grandma, Tm 
going to the/6amp of the others. '^I'm going to where 

. \/ ' - 

^the people/live who killed youK people.! None of them 



will be left alive not even a yittle dog! Don^t 
worry about me , Gran dma. " .\ ' 

Needzeek set out on hijs trip. As he caflie 
near the big lake that was the hlome of the people,* 
they saw him and said to each ottier, "Look! Way 
over the.re ! The orpH'an boy is coming toward us. We'll 
club him and get rid of h'" now." ^ 

Neeazeek kept waJU^fig toward the camp bythe 
lake. The people of the lake ran toward Needzeek, 
meaning to surround him and kill him* Needzeek juSt 
stood there, not showing them his, .bo.: and the arrows- 

r « 

made of be.ar bones. As the people came closer. Need- 
zeek took out the weapons, pulled back the bow string, 
and shot an arrow. As he did so, he said, " Dzee 1 1'' i ss . 
A magic word. He repeated " Dzee t^-* i ss" every time he 
■shot an arrow. And each arrow hit a^person, and the 
person fell over and died. Or.a by one all the people 
W'^ ^e- killed. ^ 

Needzeek returned to his grandmother. "Grand 
\iTia," he cold her, "I ki lied ever/one. None of our ene- 
mies is left alive, not, even a little dog." 



PART. II 

After that', Neeczeek and his grandmother 
moved to live near some other people. Before they met 
these other peopl e, Needzeek covered his head and face 
with pitch. Th.en he went into the "camp- to meet the 
people. 

Sortfe pf the people in the camp saw that Need- 
zeek was dirty ,and covere.d with pitch, and they made 
fun of him, But. others accepted him, even though he 
Was dirty>* / 



I 



Needzeek and. his grandmother lived for a long 

time with th^'se people. The young men went. caribou 

hunting with them, On^ time, they were very close to' 
the caribou and they said to each other , ^"Shhh , the 
caribou are up on top of-the hill!" Needzeek sprang 
up and went running after the caribou and he chased 
them :al r away ! The other hunters were furious, 

\ I'Then .Needzeek made up his mind. He went home 
an'd -.'ith the help of his grandmother washed off all the 
pitch a\id' dirt. He put on clean clothes, got out new 
smwshoe\sj, ?id put a feather in his hair. He returned 

'\i / 



to the caribou hunt. . 

All the people j-'o.okad at him. They almost did • 
not recognize him. Needzeek went after the caribou, 
and! one after another he killed th^m. There was 
mea^t in^ the camp that night! 

Needzeek served his meat according to the way 
the people' had treated him. Those who had made fun 
of him were thrown their food. Those who had loved 
him 'were served well and. had much to eat. 

After the people had eaten, they said to Need- 
zeek, "Now you take wliat meat you want!" 

/ "I don't want any meat," he answered. "Just 
give me the caribou fat." 

In spite of all that Needzeek had done for them, 
they would not give him the caribou fat. But that 
night, during the full moon, they s.:w him rise up in 
the sky and step into the moon with the fat in his 
hand. And you car. still see him there on a clear 

ni ght ! \ • 

\ 
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. It was Fall in Gwich^in Territory, .an 
the time'-was drawing near- for the caribou hunt 
Each year at this time the,- caribou herds .moved 
south, through the mountain passes a.n^ across 
the river into the wooded wintering grounds. 
Tlie people looked forward to killing 'many 
caribou as they passed through the area. They 
needed meat to -last through the wint.er, and 
they needed furs ^for clothing. 
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Groups of men,,went out 'from the main camp 
every day to repaiV'the long caribou fence; They- 
wanted to be r^^dy f<lr the herds when they came. A 

ft 

^r .en caTibou fence meant that many of the animal- 
could escape, and the kill would be poor. ^ 
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As the days went by, young men were stationed • 

\ 

at lookout points up' on the tops of the foothiTls so\ 
they could tell the band members when the first caribou^^ 
c*ame into v.iew. They watched from th^eir- lookouts day 
after day, but none came. the band members " became , 
restless.' They sent ^the J. ooko uts out again. Th^ young 
meJi caitie bacjc with nouhing to report. r ' 



/ 

/ 



Finally, the adults got .^together and deci|,^ 
that it was time to ask for ^he 1 p^from a medici.^#^ nan^- 
■ someone who was. able to speak di rec^tly. wi th the spirits 
0? the caribou. A medicine man' coul d \convi nee the 

J- 

spirits to send the' cafjbou near camp so the coming 

V 

hunt wotfld^ be a good one. . 



1 r,- 



The medicine man ^agreed to perform*. He had 
his helpers pile up .a big mound of snow outside. Then 
he had them build a fire near the snow. -pile. ^ As the 
fire began to glow, the ^people gathered around it and 
the mound of snow, and waited for the medicine man "to 



begin . 




/ 



I The.medrfeiVne man stepped into the center of the 
circle tihe pedple hd.d formed. He walked around thp fire., 
,He began to sing. " Then 'he walked up to the pile of snowi 
a'nd rolled the sleevg af his parka up to his elbow, fc^e . 
stuck his 'arm into the\ pi.1 e. -of snow. The people .could 
see him struggling. He had^hold of^ something under the 
snow: Suddenly., he pulled a , f u1 1 -grown cari bou '^al f-way 
out of the snow-^ound*! 'The people gasped in surprise. 
The medicine man then pus.h'ed the animal Back into the 
snow^until no si gn^ of^ i t .cou3 d be^s^en. 
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it's a cold, still morning- -in November two '; 
hundred years' ago. In the interior of what is- 
now knowrPas Alaska/the rivers and lakes have 

been frozen for several weeks. Sn.ow covers the 

.' ^ * ' ■ 

ground and clings to the short branches, of the 

spruce trees. 

> 



2 
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■ In a clearing, set back from ttie river a 
: bit, are fo,ur snow -cove red houses -- moLpnds 
I of white with smoke curling out of holes in 
the tops. 

* This_c*amp is an Athabascan" winfef caift'p?' 
Relatives and good friends, *all members of^the 
same band, have d.ecided to stay at the same 

camp this winter and have built their moss- 

* - ■ • ■ 1- 
covered* houses- close together. 



.. .Two meifi come out of one of the houses ca rryi ng- bow's , arrows, and 
sinew snares. Laughing and talking to each other, they put , on long 
s-nowshoes, .untie a barking dog, and set off with it across the frozen^ 
river and into the forest op the other bank. 

•A woman, bundled in a caribou-skin parka, follows th^em out of t!:9 

*. 

hoi*".e and^waiks down to the river. to get -water. . - 

''A third man walks downri vfer 'a. bi-t . a nd' checks his fish net under 
the ice. Soon the. ice will • b;e 4oa thick for netting' and H w^iil bejtime 

4 • C 

to" jig. But for„ .nowMhe win-ter roii of- wh ite'fish* is still filling the nets;. 



I T: ' T;here are both big and small game 
//animals in the area. It is also a good 
fishing spot, and'close to the mig^ration 
route.-of a herd of caribou.- 
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Each of the houses in this .winter camp is home for two families, 
in one household, the two families decided to live together because 
the wives are sisters and their husbands get along'with each other. 
In another, a ma-rried daughter a^ her husband are sharing a ,hou\se 
with her parent,s. „ And in still another; the two men are hunting 

partners and good friends, a-nd'so decided to share a h.ouse. 

■* 

.These Athabascans will hunt and fish for awhile, but later on 

this winter they will break camp and split up. .Each hous^ehojd wiJI 

go to its own pond or lake to- frap. beavers, or will t.raval to a 

favorite -hunting spot. ' .W h e n tjiej_m.n.y e out of their winter-camp, 

they, will carry their tents, tools, dlot'hes, and weapons with them. 

They'll leave only the h.ouses themselves, still covered with-snow. 

. , • ■ y ■ ' ■ ■ 
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As spring eom.^s and the s-now' melts at- 
this^ winter camp',, the. mo s*s ^nd 'dirt tjnat ■ 
cover' t-,he houses will become' wet and. heavy. 

« * 

Water will drip through the planks "'o.r: the 
roof, onto the dirt floor insiae.-- By summer,, 
th€ poles- that, held_ihe r6ofs_.:..up_j/,lLI ' fal/f 
down under 'the, weight of the sogv,;' ^o.oh' 



' / 
/ 
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When the people retur'n ryext fall they will be 
^iad" to see the^r fritn.ds arid relatrve's aga.in. They 
^will see that the 619 houses have 'fallen down, and 
^w'ill stari^ th£' work buildinjg. new .ones; They will 

t i 

be busy with-the houses, with fishing and hunting 
and getting ready for the winter. It is a^good time 
^ of y ea r! " 



.1 
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A group of scfenjlsts, 
hired to study animals 
along the proposed- 
route of a . natural gas 
pipeline, have found ' 
48 caribo.u fences in 
Alaska "and the Yukon 
Territory. , • , < 

The fences were used 
by Athabasca rj Indians 
* to trap caribou as they 
migrated to the win- 
tering grounds in the^ ' 
forests. ^ 

: Some of the fences 
"were 200 or 300 years., 
old, scientists reported. 
Some were several 
miles long. The.Atha- 
bascans'have not used 
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place in..the,.l930!s. 

The fences were made . 
by lashing spruce polQS - 
to living trees. 

The fences were shapecl 
like huge f uanelsi. At / 
one end, thasldes pf1he 
fence are (prrapaijiy The 
tvo fences get clos^er to 
.gether, until they join » 
tp form a clrqTe or - 
surround. 

Women and children - 
chased the cafiboU into 
the wide end o^ the 
surro.und, and kept' 
chasing thefn until they 



were closeio the end. 
Then men would- take 
■9r. They -stood with 
vs and -arrows .and 
3ars, waiting for th^ 
:aribou. When the her-d 
vas finally trapped' in the 
iurrou'n3^ the men then 
allied as many as 400 of 
'ihe animals in a single 
hunt/. ■ \ 

Snares were h ung ^ 
just inside. the caribou- 
fence.' Any animals 
that escaped the men's 
aim were tangled in -the 
snares to be. killed by 
hunters. . 



2 Caribou state - 

3 Head rests on 
5. ...Hoofs 

6 Jraditiooal metho.d" 
of catching Caribou 
7, Reindeer (Alaska) ^ 
•8 Prfdftor of Caribou 
10 Smeller 

13' Opposite .of tame • 

I"' 14 Animal family Caribou 
belongs to 



1 Tundra Caribou 
4 Baby Caribou - 

I Mother Caribou ^ 
9 Caribou, Rack 

II Surround 

12 Caribou eats. - 

13 Timber'CariboV ^ 

15 Caribou moss^ 
actuaify a '■ 

16 Group of Caribou 
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' FURRIER ' CONVENTION" ■ HERE 

,-Ib.e_EjLi 7r1ers of the Wanda Cleveland ,ajl^ 

North Convention was picgist attendingThe cotF 

held here Friday, Wit h • ference, added that .the 

furriers from all over- hollowhairs of the cari^' 

Alaska and panada "boy allow the animals 

.attending.' „. ' to swim easily, "soitiething 

keynote speaker Amos which they must do in 

Paul spoke on the coat th.eir yearly migrations 
of the caribou. Each, . across tundra^, rivers, 

year, a differi^nt iur is and lakes. ' - 

V featured. 1 " \"Theaif trapped in 

Raul, commented on the .hair makes the-' 

the- warmth .of caribou ^ animals'^bouyant;" • she 

hjdes.'they make the , explained. ."As .if .^hey ^ 

: .warmest coats you can were wearing injier- ^ 

'get," he stated:, 'The. tubes. And It keeps. 

reason for^ilTeir great ^ .their bodies warm in.the- 
« warnith lies in. the hair^- water, too." ; v - 
itself. Each one is hollow The conference- ended 

rand so tfaps warm" air with a banquet. Caribou 
" which serves' as^insul-. roasf-was' the main 

atibn; Paul- said that course, 

caribou liye irfthe world's- - 

coldest -climates,- and need ^ 
warm hair to survive the 
\ winters. 



Caribou 'calves 'are 
able to outrun a man 
when they are just 
two days old. ' 
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: 'A_Jjj£_AjGjj_nd_Tet_lJn ft • . 

Let's" l-maglne-we" re lookin. i che fish 
campsite - Last T'et1ln\ From .the riverbank 
we-can see a tent frame^and a smokehouse 

'for each- family. Tralfs Van.ch out herV 
and th-^re f/^m' .tfie "ca ifipsite. .'FlPdweed Is * 

.growing all. over. . • ' ■ . • ' . 

We walk to the back of the village.- • From 
there-we can see all the lakes - there are 
lots of"th5;m'- which empty "^OdJt. into the- Last 
"Tetlln River.. . • 

' We take- a boat downnver tcw^ard the fish 
traps; In the clear spots we cati look^down to 
the bottom of. the fiver and -se? whiteflsfe and 
northern pike swimming a'round.- 



& 



The" river-curves, baclc-and forth, so ■ 
we can't see very far down it from any oV^e 
place. Along jh.e ban-ks there are' s'pruce ^ 
trees and willows, and ^once in awhilg we 
have to steer the boat out of the way of a 
fallen. <ree that han^s over the^ river. As 
we qo down toward th'e mouth of the- river, 
we can see that'tlre trees are getting talle 
ajid more dense.. 
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;;last Tetli.n River empties 'into^ Tetlin ' 
Uke - the largest lake,' in the area. When 
we enter th°e 'lafke fro'm the river, we see * 
the mou,ntains at the far side.; , They seem' 

« *- • 

to^flow into the lake.' .- ' . , 

^WeHL^go around the lake clockwise. - 
The first creer^we^lcomie to. is Bear' Creek. 
• It's. very clear and ice coTd;^ a-n-d J h e r e are 
kots" of fl^sh in it'in the summ-ei^^ahd *faTr^^~ 
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We .go on past the creek, alongjhe Jake 
sh^re-, until we come to ,an island. The lake 



between the island and the shore is very - 
shallow a.nd is a favorite*[)'lace for moose., 
1"h-ey^:fieed on the water I ily° rqots. Al I along 
fHe, west side of ;the lake, there are marshy 
areas Iike"ih1s where moose Jeed and ducks 
of air types can be found.- ' \. ' . 



We'll go -on ^to'the north side of the lake. '^ 
• T^helland becomes- more hilly andMbe shores^ ^ ".. 
are rocky. ' This is one ace where- my family # 
fishes.. . . " ^. .. 

, I We'll' keep going around th^e lalceshore. 
From the northeast side of the lake we can , 
see a hill we call "Rock Hill"". -We-pick 
raspberries, on Rock- Hill. 

-We go/pas't Rock Hjll., and. the banks" be- 
ct)me high and stee;p7- We, can' t^sea. much over 
the bank from our boat unti-hw.e confe to th.e - 
' mouth -of: Tetlin River.' .. Then we can see t^ie 
area between the^mouth- of Tetlin River and 
•the-'mouth qf Last Tetlin , River; it's flat and 
willowy. , .' ' ' 
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. , . Goinjg up the Tetlin -River, we can 'see • 
.t-onlythe high bfnjcs Tor duite awhile. • Once- 
in awhile we can. s,ee\bea-rs up'on the^banks - 
■brown , or; black beaVi. Common sni'pes skitter 
along the -^riverbanks. Blackbirds chatter.- 
Woodpeckers fiam.mer away, somewhere in the * 
' fo'rest. / W.e* hear carrarhes',;- chickadees, .and, 
■ crows;SlL singing or talking. . How beautiful 
'•if all sounds! • » ' . - ' 

Every now and then a c.reek empties 
w.ater out of some snfiall lake into the Tetlin 

t 

■Ri-Ven. .-There are jots of -willow^- - river* ' 
w.illq.ws - .hanging over the rive'T. 
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Fin-al)y:'we'"^s«e Tetl in'' VH'lage. , It sits 
on "tife Heft, bank- *ol- t4ie river,- and we can 
s e & -^i t cTe a rfy: fro m i: h ^ ' p I a'c'e^ where w e b e^a c h " ' 

JLbjei-b.Qja.t lao pie .^c o m e d o w n"^"t o me e t iJ s - it 

doesn't matter if we' r-e strangersU They'll 
come down to meet us anyway! , . 

Before _ we= go- inside ;we take a look arouiija; 
The land rises from- the" village toward the ' 
north. One of the hills,, called Tetlin-^li^iJI:,.''^^ 
is a-^good; place to find- blueberries- and. rraft- 
'berries. A.nd' to "the south of- the village;,, the' 
land becomes marshy; That's where th^, 
muskrat and beaver can -be found. 

From. Tetl in Village we can fellow a trail 
.anywli-ete we want to. go "- all over our land. ■ 
But th^at's a different Journey! - 



GjOTnX_R'ea dy_fq:r W^^^^ . 

. Kail was the time to get. ready for the 
winter - the start of. another yearly cycle. 
. Th'ere was lots io do. 

When I was' little, the women and 
children- (and one man, to projiect us from 
.bears) used to leave the village and go up 
intd the' hills to pick berries. We picked 
cranberries, bearberries, and rose hips. 
"We'd be gone al I .day, . and conie ,back to. the 
village gt n ight. • ' 

VVe dug: roots," too - <a kind called 
Indian potatoes. They are very „gob"d when 
they're fried in mopse grease. ^ 



Fair was also 'tb.e time to do some last' 
minute' fishing. We fished for Whit.efish' 
and -northern pike' i-n^Jh^e T.etlin Riv.er cloie 

to' the village, and we went up the Ka.l ulcna 

, . * ■ ■ . ■ ' ■ ,.- ■ , 
River for gr.ayiing. \ ' - " " - 

' Thj men - my. dad", brother, uncles,*, 

and some other, relatives - went h unting^at 

Tetlin Lake. 'They stayed there until they shot 

a moose, 'then they cut -'it- up and brought 

the meat and hide back 1o the village./. 
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S o m e4H-m e s , ' i f s o- m e o n" r had a o r - 
truck,, the men <1 rove up the Taylo'^^lj^ ighway ' ^ ' 
to Mt. Fair.play to hunt caribou^ilW' the old ---r'- 



'daysy my dad told me; th|y ,h unted' cari^femi^ 
down by Last ' Tetii n. . There, used to. beM^^S^ '^^ 
caribou fence there. But when L wa^^%tt\l# 



•the mei3 h.ad to go all the way t(LIV\f!/^' 
Fairplay. _ ' ' : - 
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The' meat/ both moose meat- and cfaribou 
meat, was brought back to the/ village. ThereH 
the women dried- it and smoked it. Thie." '| 
-e-h-iid-r en-i , a d-4o-k-e ep-a^ s^m o ky-li:r.e^g.oln^_Jj3 — 
the sifiokehouse all'thetime; Besides 
smoking the meat,' the fire- kept the flies 
out, too. - ; 

The women al'so tanned the hides. My , 
mom . used tanned hides to make mitt^ens, 
mukluks., and mdccasi'ns.. She did beautiful. J 
beadwork on, the h ides. 

■ If we -^idn't do .rf,^ihe,se things - 
berry picking, fishi^ng',"; and hunting - 'our 
caches would be empty before the winter was 
over,. My mom and dad. used to tell us th^at 
in. the old days, an empty cache m>eant sure 
death. So fall was a very i mportant time of 
the 'year for us. 

' ' 2 2 aB 



i\\ ' Chjj)Je_r_JJJ ' ' ' ■ . 

'"^Mn early February my family used to : 

'\ ' . ' ■ . ' 
moy.^ to r-b.eaver camp.calied Sea Lake. /We ■ 

went by dog sTed-. . .My dad' drove the first 

' ■ ^ ^ • 

sled packed with all our gear. He went ., < 
ahead to- b'feaik.^ trail. - Thlnnny .morfi , 
foilQwed, drivin.g the second, sled. This sled-^ 
was packed with u-s thllclren: . ^' 

^~S\4^4J|at .ti me there were three of us: I- 
s| t in We b^cfe; m y ' b r o t he r Q h a r I e s .sat - 
. b'etween 'my -knee-s, alrd our bab.,y sister Betty . 
S'a=t inMrant of. hi m. " We- were, all wrapp-^d ,^ 
up in sleeping bags and canvas, and tiQd'in 
with, strong, rope.^ We couldn't move- at all, • 
we-were tied sa-tightly,. 'What a relief it Was 
whofn Mom and Dad fin-ally decided it was time, 
• for tea, break! It never tam^e" soon enouah 
Jo r u-s . * ' ■ . . . 



> , ,Whe-n--WLe got clos.6 to camp., my.dad\ 
staHed setting sonie' o:f'our''b,e'aver -snares. 
Then whenje go%to the campsite, .w,e ^ : 
pHtbed th§^Jent and sta-rtld fixing.it up. 
,Dad .put the- stove i,n. pla'ce while Mom, my% -'^4 
brother, ;an.d I gathered spruce boughs ana 
■spread,;theni^ on-the tent '•fl^oor. . Dad got the ,' ' 
fire going in.the stove. Mom cooked supper, 
and then 'we . all w'ent to b.ed' early. .Tomorrow' i 
would, be a bus7 day - we'd be setting the 
rest of the snares. 



N.ext'.day we got up earl^y and ate a 
quick breakfast.,.. While Mom. w packing 
lunch for all' of us, Dad was hitching the 
dogs to the sled. Then the whole family 
Was off to set snares. ' 

• Dad knew where he had set snares the' 
year before, and he went to those places 
to check out the old:; beaver houses. Some- 
times beavers h,ad abandone-^ their old houses 
and moved to new ones.- But sometimes the 

old house's were being used again this year. 

■ • - , . ■ I ■ ■ ' ■ 

I 

I 
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VVhen we found a'live house, Dad would 
chisel an ppeni.ngjn the ice nearby.. He'-cut 
a pole of fresh birch to 'use as bait, and 
stuck it, down into the opening he had made. 
By n.ow the beavjssrs were tired.-of "tffei r stored 
birch,' so they welco^med the fresh pole my ' 
dad put dowa as bait. Then we looked for 
another pole - a. dry one, this tim'e - and put 
one or two snares on the and of it. We 
didn't have to worry about the beavers eating 
the dry pole. Dad lowered it down the hole 
next to the ba.it pole, kicked some snow over' 
the'opening, and continued on to the next 

beav'er house./ 

... . . ^ 



- W^e checked the beaver snares every 
day.. On a^ go.od day we'd, come home with a. 
load of beavers. Usually, after the first 
day, just Dad and 1 or Dad and my brother 
would go. along the . tra.pl in e., and the other - 
three members of'the family would wait 
back^at cam.p^ » ^ . 

' At night. Mom and Dad used to tell 
cStorles- about the. days when they were 
.growing .up. . Mom told us stories about how 
she^nd her brother came to Tetlin to -live 
witp the chief after th'eir parents had. died. 
Mom^was only about 10 years did. She ca.me 
from Chena, and she ha.;d to learn a new 
language when she got to Tetlin. She was ' 
often scared and lonely, when she first 
moved 'to our area. 
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. Mom and pad also, remembered- when " 

I* • * ** , 

! white 'teachers and ministers- ca.me to. the 
I TietHn area/ and how' terrifying it .was for 
. the.mi,/ The p:e6|iie -had to give, up their old , 
hf^nomadic. way of life and settle down in one 
h place. •In order for their c-hildren to' go to 
r school-, tijey had to live near the school^ 
j and the children had to i-earn English. ^ 
i. Peopl e' Vied to make a living the^new way - 
[ men hutfted for jobs, but jobs were scarce. • 
: this was a scarey time for the people of. 
■ tetlln. . - 

JA/hen .1, think of the .stories my parents 
: told us at beaver camp, I can still smell 
J t'he fres-h spruce boughs^on the ieat floor, 
i biscuits, tea, and the flrewox)ij[ in our tent. 
I And I remember l-ying in bed listeni.ng -to the 

Q.wls talk at ni^ght after everyone else was • 
l' asl eep. , . \ 



„ Sometime before break-up my family 
used to move by dogteam to Dog Lake=.be- 
peerh Tetlia and Northway for muskrat 
irapping. We had a cabin there, sb ^ve 
fdti^n''t have to pack many things - mostly 
^sonKe foo^l and blankets. We joined another 
ifamilV the Jituses, who also had a cabin 
lat DQg\ake. . / , 

rMom\ajid Dad went out to set the musk 
;ra.t 'traps vi^ti^ile we children stayed around 
ca,mp.. The bjder children had to look after 
the younger on.es. 

■ ERIC . • \ . .' - , . ' • 



Sometimes- we older \:hildren would qo 
out on the «ra)ke; find .our own muskract 
houses," 'and set traps in th\em; It's easy 
,to set .traps. Just cut the tjop, "off the house 
and p.,ut a trap, iff.side in the \ce entryway. 
Then put the cover. back on th'e~ house, and 
move on to the next -mus.krat house. We^ 
went-back every, day to check the traps, 'we 
.Chi \4r en-use d 'g^el' ;f fo m':''5'a'n^ musk- 
'rats during one spring at muskrat camp.- 

..Each of us skinned his own * muskrats. 
We le:arned how 'tQ>_^.stretch them anfi^ dry ■ 
them- so iwe could sell them to the General 
Store. ^ ' 



^ / 
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, Around brea,k-.up time, - when the snow 
b e.aa4Ti-e-^+us-|Ty , w,e packed up our sleds and 
headec i ' k to th'e village. . 

Even when we got bad. to Tetliri^^ we 
weren't ye-, through with muskrats. We 
used to walk out 'to some of the lakes. 
W^e'd take a\dos with- us whq. could retrieve 
and pack. Since thejakes were open by 
now, we shot the muskrats with .22 .rifles, 
and. sent the dogs. out into the water tp 
retrieve them. Once again,, we had to' skin 
and dry our own muskrats. But we could 
keep the money we got for the skins our: 
selves! ' ' . -- . , 
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fli!]_Cijn&_aLMltJjJiL!l 

■■ In late May, my /famify moved again. 
This time we went to^Last Tet-'n by boat. 
By the time we got there, the whitefish 
werertmning. / , 

Alfnost the whole village moveJ to Last 
Tetlin^ in the summer. Each family had its 
own campsite jwith a smokehouse. The first 
thing everyone did. was to fix up the^^ent 
and smokehous\e. ; 
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In our family, Mom and Dad put the 
tent up. Meanwhile, It was up to the older- 
children to' repair the smokehouse. We 
gathered long, thin willow sticks, and wove 
•them together into the wall of last year's 
smokehouse. We made the walls pretty solid 
solid enough to keep out dogs. We used the 
smokehouse both as a place to eat and as a 
place to smoke fish during the summer. 




\ 



By the time we children had finished 
l-the 'smokehobse, Mom and 'Dad had Ditchecf 
the tent. ' We spread spruce boughs on the 
i^ent floor, and moved everything i-nside. 
;Jhen we were ready for summer^ The next 
day we would start cutting fish. 



! a • 
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[ \- Dad usually left camp to go fireNghtIng 




' with oth.er men from the village once we 




• were settled in at Last Tetlin. So,. Mom took 




our family's turn at tending the camp fijh 


• - 


\ trap and caught all the fish we were going 


• 


to need fo^r the winter. /• 

J ' . ' - - - 

- c • 

* t - 
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^ There are two ways to cut up, whitefish 
ba' is for eating ani ts'ilakee is "dog food. 
-Mo"m prepared the ba' , but she- let us 
children cut up fish for ts'ilakee. 

We took the fish up" to our family's 
campsite lo 'Clean and smoke. (^Each fish 
cutte^ had his own fish cutting b^oard made 
of a s.plit log.". Mom and we, children sat 
next to our cutting boards and. worked' until 
all th-e fish had been cut. Then we could 
go visiting, aroljnd' ca mp. . We we're always 
^offered' tea and fried fish or fi'sh stew. 



After a fish was properly cleaned and 
prepared,, it wa^s hiin.g----up -to-dry on a pole 
tn'lKe^ smokehouse. My mpthfer and grand-' 
mother kept a smoky fire going all the time. 
Besides smoking. the fish, .they ha,d- to keep, 
the flies out. , A good, big rotten log vyill . 

burn allf night with no tending. 

■ ■ ■ ■ A. ■ 
Sometimes we dried-the eggs along 

with the fish, and sometimes we j\ust fried 

the eggs and guts and ate 'tliem right away. 

Dried fish eggs are better! 
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" Once in awhile, when f isTir-weren't 
r u n n i n g , t h e, wo m e n a nd G-h i I d r en we n t 
'berry picking. , Whil e Mom, and Gramma 
picked, we children sometimes trimmed the 
bark o'ff a birch tree and" scraped up the 
•sap. with a knife. Delicious! 

.We stayed at fish camp until late July. 
Then we packed everything up;/ went back to 
the village, and st.a rted ■ the.;-y<3arly cycle 
ove.r^ again, io prepare for the coming winter 
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In t'le winter, after the 
Hard v/ork of sumnvpr and fa: 1 
- was" done,, after the wiTiter 
. "food supply had bfeen gathered 
and- prepared, the Athabascans 
had leisure tine for :5nter- ' 
, tai'nment.' Many of the' Atha- 
_ • bascans used to pose riddles, 
and riddl.ing is still' very 
\ popular amq-hg some groups. 

^ Arriong the Koyukon, rid- 
dies wer'e asked in the second. 
ErJc,^^'^ °^ winter, beginning in 
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December when the sun begins 
■ to come back and the days 
grovr longer^ and brig'hter. 
The riddles were associated 
with the return of light. 

Riddles are like pocjms. 
A riddle is an act/)f imagin- 
ation an act of seeing 
something in terms of some- 
thing else. 

" world of the rioule 
seems di f f erent " f rom the every- 
/ day world because riddles 



turn thi ngs . upside down and 
insji_de_o.^^ riddle 

answers put things' back to- 

! 

gether again, we see that the 
riddle world is t^e same as 
the everydr.y world, but gives 
us a new or different" way cf 
seeing the everyday world. 

The two doiei' ri ddl es in 
this book have' been adapted 
from the collection of Koyukon 
riddles published' in 1913 by 
Fr. Julius Jette,'s.J. They 



K I Jrag my shovel 
on the trail. 



Answer 



will lead you to the world of 
the riddl e-jmagi naition the 
-world of Athabascan poetry. 
Why-lnot enter it by making up 
somi riddles of yoiir own? 



la. A beaver. 



\ 
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2. At the tip it's -, 

dipping in the ashes, 



2a. Ermine tail. 
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3. Far away, a 
fire flaring up! 



3a. Red fox tail. 



• 4. Small dots 
far away. 

4a. When the birds return. 



't really snowed hard" 
in opposite directions 
on'my head. ' ' 

• ■* 

5a. A mountain sheep. 



7. I't sounds like when 
vye shake a quiver. 



7a. 



Hanging birchbark, 
flapping in the v/ind. 



6. We come upstream 
in a red canoe. 

6a. Re<3 salmon. 



8. Like a broo m, V m 

iweepiii] • with my body 



s 
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8a. The tops of grass 
iti v/inter. * , . 



4 



9. Cache-like', 

- leaning to the side. 



11. ! make chips. 



9a. 



A salmon berry " 



11a. An ax-. 



10. It is like'a^herd 

trailing up the hill. 



12. I brace It 
with my back 
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10a. The graveyard, 

tombstones carve ;i<r 
with totems. 
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12a. A ridge--poie. 



13. 1 stick my head 
•in the fire: 



f5. I (Jive 

into the" heat. 



13a. A log J 

burning on thie end. 



15a. A fire- poker. 



14. 1 .reacli 

beyond the mountains 



16. With a noise 

we drag along the .trail 



14a.- The s,un 
. or rooon. 



'16a. Sled runners.. 
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Grease-like, like 

sun on. water, streaking 

in" opposite di r-ections. 



19. 

* 

When we -put .small sticks 
Into a house. 



17a. Sled runner tracks 



19a. Eating. 



18. We are wearing 
a s' 3ep skin hat, 



20. VVhen we dump 

li 1 1 1 e . h i 1 1 s • i n there 
really fast. 



/ ^ 



18a. A stump on which 

the snow has fallen. 



20a. Eating. 
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21. The water 

tears away at me, 



!• broke my bow, ishootina 
at a ca rit)o u. 



{ 



21'a. An island. 



23p. The northern lights. 



22. We go singing 
in the water. 



24. it is lik e a herd . , 
bedded down on ^snow. 



22a. Paddle Vhirls , 



24a. Bare. ground 

..■When the snow is melting. 
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. Where was it used? . 

Throughout Alasjca* 
-What was it made of? 

The blade was Riade of a hard, 
smooth s tone ground to a sharp 
edgev"^ The handle was either wood 
or antler, and the blade was 
lashed to the handle with rawhide. 
Who made it? . ^ 

Men . 

■ _How was it used? > 

Adz^s were used to cut down 

<trees for firewood as 'well as^ for 
• - *. 

267 ' . . " 
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' house and tent poles* In the days 
^ before steeV came to'^Alaska, the 
people first chopped a. bit out of 



the bas'e of 'a tree with the adze, 
then* felled it by burning away 
■■^he' trunk withl\a smoldering stickT 
\Smal 1 er adzes were used to make 
)Owls and wooden fools. 
Wno^ ^u se d i^'?' ^^ . 

Men and boys were usually in 
^haVge of.felLfng and chbpptng 
trees, as well . 'as making wooden • 
tools* 

When y/as it used? 

Wh\e never wood had to be. cut 

\ , ■ 

al'l yea^r round. 
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Where was t used? ^ 

Throughout Alaska, although 
the Ingalik did ''not carry babies 
in these cradles. Instead, they 
simply laid.the babies in them 
when they were inside* 
What was it made of? 

'The carrier was made- of birch 
bark and l.ashed with spruc^' root. 
Animal t^^eth or shells wer;e 
attached 'for decoration and goo<i 
luck. 
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Who made .it? 

/ W^men, , < 

How was it used? 



In all areas except the Ingalik, ^ij 

/babies were carried ip these 

* * ^ it 

baskets on their mothers' 'backs. 
A strap held the basket to the 
mother, . * ( 

The baskets were filled with 
soft, dry moss^andjthe baby sat 
on the moss.,. Whenever .the mo^s 
needed to be changed, the mother . 

,threw.. away the old mo-ss and put* 

> 

;in a new handful , ^ 
'' Who u-sed it? 

; i 

I Mothers and babies. £ach^ 

\ 

basket belonged to a certain 

\ 

Qhild, andj was not passed on to 
younger .brothers 'an.d sister^ as 
tl'je chi 1 d grew up . 

1 ^ ' -. • 

When was it us.ed? 

Until the baby could walk. - \ 
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Where was .i.t iused? 



»ThroughoiJ 



t Alaska 



What was rt made of? 



The handle' was wooden*, the 
•point -was mo'ose. bone or stone, 
and the lashing was rawhide. 
^.0. made i t?^ - - 

Men, . . 

How was i t used? ' , 

Bears were usual ly taken i n 
deadfalls,' but if a -man wSint&d 
to show' his* br^Vf ry 'he would hunt 
•with a- spear. He wo-u'ld pat the . 
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bear's attention, and when the 
'bear reared up on, its hind legs, 
, the hun ter .woul d, stab it in the 
__'neck. .HeL*d then quickly move 
out of the way of the beards paws 
• and continue to stab until the 
bear was .clead. 

. Different Athabascan grqups 
followed different customs after . 
the bear had been 'killed. The 
Koyukon,'fpr insta.nce, cut off its 
,^ paws and burst its eyes in order . 
to. sati sfy the bear's spirit so* 
that i-^ would not hurt the hunter. 
' Whoi" used i t? , , . , 

1; 

Men. 

When was it used? 
/Usually in the wi'nter. 




BIRCH BARK CANOE 




Where was it used? ; \ * 
^ ThroughDut Ala^ska, except in ^ 
, the Lower Cook Inlet area wherQ * 
skin boats were used. GwicK'\in 
Athabascans did not use the birch 
'bark canoe un*til recently. v 
What v/as it ma^e.of? 

The fran)e was spruce wood, the 
covering was^birch bar-k, and the 
lashing was sprupe root. Spruce 
gum'cjlue was applied to all the' 
seams. 
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Men and worn worked together 
to make a canoe. Th^ women were 
most helpful in 'sewing and 
gumming the canoe. 

- , How .was i t \i6ed? ? 

Canoes*, Were^u^ed during^ the 
summer -for most* travel. Each man 
; jwned 1iis*,own^ small hunting canoe* 
. There were also larg'er traveling 
canoes which .were used- to move 
belorgmgs to a nev/-- ca.^.p . 

s 

. . Mho used i t]^ 

Men used tl hunting canoe, 
and everyone useFd the traveling 
canoe . "^^ o- 

- When was it used? 

Summertime. ^ 
A. 

* '* * 
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BOILIiMG. STONES 



Where were they^ usedV \ 

♦Throughout Alaska. 
What' were they made of? 

The preferred cype of rock fo^ a 
boi]ing stone was qaar^tzitg. Lt 
*wa^s^Nsa-i;d-^ that O'ther kinds oT stones 
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gave the food a funny 'tas^^.. , . 
HowcWere t^ey used? * *' " 

Water wa's put in a Si-i pit or "in 
a birch barl^ BTs'k^tt "^htn.fhe food 
that was goi'ng to be cooked wes put. 
in the 'contained". Mearnvhile, boiling 
stones were beinxj I.e.ateJ'in the. fire,* 
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a" * 'hen they became red hot, they 
were lifted up with tongs and j 
dropped into' the container. The 

hot stones heated up the water/and 

/' 

cooked vthe food. When the stones 

^ / 
Mn the conta/iner got cold., t/hey 

»"'iere ta^en out and put baci in the 

"fi>:e to heat up again. When they 

became red hot once again, the^' 

wpre p.ift back into the/container. 

This /was re'pea'ied unfr'il the water 

.b''i,lad and tha food/was cooked. 

Who" used tham? 



/ 
/ 



Women , usuallyx'd i d the cooking, 
but'most men also knew jiow to'cookl^^ 
Men' coolced for/ themse'l ves when 
'theiy w.ejre a-wa^ from camp on a ^ 

hunting trip'. 

» • / 

When were t/hey used? , 

/ ^ ^ , 
All ye^r long. ^ ^ 



BOWS AND 
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Where w e re' they used? 

Throughout Alas ka . 
What were they made of? 

, The bow was wooden and the'^ 
bowstring was' m"de, of sinew. Arrow 
shafts were usually spruce wood, 
with bone or stone points and hawk 
feathers attached . 
Who made them? 

Men . 

How were they used? 

The bow and arrows were* the 
Athabascans ' most itnportant 



weapons. There were many, differant 
kinds of arrows, and each had" its 
own special use. For instance, 
blunt-headed arrows were used to 
kill small game or birds so the 
hide and meat would not be torn 
up. , Long bone arrowheads were 
used to hunt caribou. The arrow- 
-.heads came out of the shaft and 
stuck into the a.nimal when it was 
shot. The bone point causad ^the 
ca^ribou to bleed to death. 
W ho used t h em?- 
Men. 

Wh ftn were they used? 
Throughout the year. 




CONTAINERS 



Whey -e were they used? 

Throughout AVaska. Wooden 
containers were^used more in AhtJia, 
Tanai r.a , -and Ingalik areas. Birch 
bark containers were used in almost 
al I Athabas.can areas , 
what were they made, of? 

The wooden containers were made 
of spruce wood, and spoons were 
spruce or willow: Bark containers 
were made of spring-stripped birch 
bark, lashed with 'spruce roots. 
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Who made them? 



Men made -the wooden containers. 
Women made birch bark containers. 
How were they used? 

Wooden containers were used as 
dishes to hold food, especially 
during potlatches and feasts. Birch 
bark was shaped into baskets, used 
as berry buck-ets, cooki ng^ po ts , 
storage baskets, and water carriers 
Each woman made her baskets in her 
own pattern and made different 
types of baskets for different uses' 
Who !'sed. them ? 

Everyone . " 
When were they used? 

All year round;. 
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Where was it used? 

Throughout Alaska. 

What was it made of? 
< 

Deadfalls were usually heavy 
^ogs lashed together witli rawhide 
line. Bait was set somewhere in 
the trap. 
How did' i t work? 

There were different kinds and 
sizes of deadfalls for different 
animals, but they were all set up 
so that a heavy log would fall on 
the animal when it tried to eat the 



bait. Deadfalls were used, to ' 
catch" furbearing apimal.s of' all 
si zesV^'^from marten to bears. 
Who used it-? 

Men usually set the big ones, 
but women sometimes set deadfalls 
for smal ler an'tma-ls . 
When was. j t uspH? 

Deadfalls for different animals 
were set at different times of 
year. Bear deadfaljs were 
usually set in spring. Other 
fur>earing animals were trapped 
in the winter when their fur was" 
thick. 




DENTAL I UM 
.NECKLACE 



here was it used ? 

I,n most of the_ Athabasca^) areas 



-.in Alaska 



/ 



What was- it n.ade of? / 
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T.he beads were dentaTium , a sh^l.l 

- ■ ' / 

that came from off the ^coast of 

British Columbia. The shells were ' 
held together by sinew siring and 
rawhide bands. 
Hx iw was it used? 

Dentalium necklaces were family 
treasures. Thr ■ -ere worn at 
Potlatches and gather'! ng-up 
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festfvals and used to decorate 
clothing. ^Athabascan men traded 
with Indians to- the south to get 
the dentalia. In ex-^hange, they 
gave hides, copper , and greenstone 
which the southern Indians used 
for k-nife blades . 
Who used it? 

All but the poorest people 



owned some dent lia, either as 
^hos-^ ornaments, as decorr* ^.ions on 
clothing, as k'nife 'sheath stra^ps,' 
or as necklaces. ^Rich people 
owned many objects de.corated with 
dentalia. , . 

W hen was it used? 

All the time, but especially in 
the winter during potlatches. 
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FIRE DRIL'L . 



Where was it used? 

Throughout Alaska. Different 
types of' dr j 1 1 s' -ere used in 
di fferent Athabascan areas. This 
one was made in Njinto, a Lower 
Tanana settl ement * ^ \^ 

\ hat was i t made of? 

The bow 'and drill were wood. 
The sbow string was rawhide. Birch 
fungus and birch shavings .were - 

used .as 't-i'n^der\ The mouthpi ece 'was 

* 

made either of wood or of the kne'e 
bone of a mountai h. s}>eep . 
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W ho fiiade it? 
' . Men. 

■ How. was it used? 

To start a fire, a man held the 
drill upright with one end 
■sticking into the fungus and the 

..other end held by "the mouthpiece. 
He twirled the drill around using 
the bow. When it started going ^ 
fast enougt), the fungus heated up • 
and began smoking. Then he blew 

'on it and added the birch, shavings 

> to start ^a flame. 
Who used It? 

Men usually started fires. / 

<• 

Often only o.ie man in a> camp would 
make the fire. Everyone else 
would light fires from the first 
one. . ^ ^ 

Whgn^v-as it used? 

Throughout' the year. 



I 
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FISH TRAT 



yJhere was it used. ? 

TIjrbughout Alaska. Fish traps 
were especially important on the 
Lov/er Kuskokwim and lower Yukon 
"areas where a lot of fishing was 
doQe . 

^>Lh at was it madjs of? 

The frame was made of spruce 
wood an<l it vTas bound together, v/i th 
spruce roots . 
Who made it? 

Men. 



21 



How vjas "it used? 

Thetrap was put in a river, 

^ facing downstream. Men built a 

fence or weir .on either side of 
* • .. , \ 

the trap, all the way across the 

river. Then when the^'fish- swam 

upstream ' ) spawn\ they wer^ 

forced to svnni into the trap. They 

v/.ere^'not able to swim out of the 

narrow opening. 

The fishermen made different 

size traps for the different types^ 

of fish. 

Who used it? , 

Men usually tended the bi;g fish 

traps, and women sorr.etimes tended 

the sma^ller ones. 

W hen 'was it used? , - . 

In the spring, summer, and 

fall the traps were put in rivers. 

In the winter, small fish traps 

\ were 'sometimes placed u-nder the ^ 

ice . 
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Where' was it used? v 

Gill nets were |sed in Ing'alik ' 
and Koyukon areas before co'ntact 
with' white men, and in most^ other 
aireas after contact;."' ^ 
What vjas it made of? 

The net was made of willc^w roots 
knotted together, with' bark Kloats 
an,d bone or s t"?ne sinkers attached. 
\Who made ' i t? - ^ > " 

WnmeYi. 
jjow was it used? ( ' 

. The net v/as s'tretched across a 
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sfream, anchored to the banks by 
heavy logs.. Floats on the top of 
• the net and sinkers on the bottom 
kept the. gill jiet.in the right 
positioh*. As fish sva-m upstream 
to spawn, they swam into the net 
and their gills got caught in it. 
Fishermen checked the net once a 
day,yand removed al 1 the. fish 
they had caught. 
Who use'd it? * 

Women- were^ often in charge of 
tending the net in the summer. 
Men tended it in the winter when 
it had to be hauled out from 
under the ice. 
Uhen was it used? 

— , — ; ; ^ 

People used the gijl net in 
summer and winter, as described 
above*. 




HOOP GAME 



Where was 1 1 'use.d? ' . ^ 

This game was played in the 

Gwich'in- area. Each group of 

Athabascans had its own special 

kinds oi^ games, some like this and 

others quit^ different. • i 

What was it made of? - . 

——^ « — 

' Th? ball was r.iade of bent willow 
branches. Th'e* hook" was a willow 
branch also, 'and 'the line was made 
of- rawhj.de ; V- spruce root. 
How was it use.d? 

One child threw the ball into 



the cuYrent of a stream. - Then 
• other ch.ildren, standing on the 
bank of the 'stream, threw their 
^ooks at the bji.! 1^ as . i t was sv/ept 
downstream. They tried-"tt) catch 

« 

the ball with their hooks.' Once 
a child caught it, he pulled it 
toward Jiimself with theVawhide 
line. • i , 

Mho' used m 

'Children, usual ly" boys . ■ It' 
was good practice for' hunting. 
Wnen' was it uccd ? 

Summertime, v/hen streams were 
cpen. 
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SCRAPERS,' 



Where 'were they used? 

Throughout Alaska, though 
ifferent f.ypes of scrapers vvere/ 



/ 



,used in diffefrent areas. • * 
■ What were they made of? 

■ Some were mad| of moose leg 
bo-ne. Others were, made by attaching 
a wooden^handle to a bone blade. 
. Still -others were shaped out of- a 
flat rock. ^^r —-' 

Who made them? ' ' 
.Men. 
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How wet^e they used?^ 

To prepare a hide for clothing 
a woman first had to scrape off 
all the meat .and fat from the 
inside. Then she had to soak the 
'hl.ye sQ the fur would rot. Then 
it was scraped off. Each^skin' 
had' to go through aMong process 
. of scraping, soaking, wringing, 
softening, and smoking before it 
was ready to-be made into clothes 

\ 

^ Who used> them? 



Women . 

When were they us-e^d? 1 Jj:* 

The hides were scraped when 

•V 

the animal was first skinned 
after, the kill. 
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SNAKE 



Where was" i t used?- 

Throughout -Alaska . 
"What was it made of? " . ' " 

:ii,ares were made of twisted 
s^new or.babiche^ which is thinly 
si i ced Ti wi.ide . 
How was ' it used? 

.Small snares, like the one 
picturec^ above, were? used to catch 
many kinds of, small game such "as 
rabbits and spruce hens. The^ 
were placed, along animal tr-ails. , 
Heavier snares were used inside^ 
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ccfribou sfirrounds. Snares were ! 
.also sometimes 'part of a-more 
complicated ^--^p or deadfall! 
Who/us4d it? 

, Men., women, and ch i 1 dren ;an 
knew how and where to^set certain 
"kinds of s^nares- Men; usually set 
the snafes for large animajs 
1 i ke car-i bou or mdos.e . 
When was it used? \ , * ' 

• Mostly during the winter. 
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^ Where "were they' use'd? 

Throughout Alaska. : 

What^were they, ma de *of ? ^ 

. ^ — ^ 

The frames were ma^de of birp'h. 
wood. The lacing was made of 
babiche, 'which is, thinly slicad 
rawhi-de. ^ , ^ ' 

Who made them? 

. Me,n made the frame and either 
men or women did the lacing 
How were they used?. , " 

SnowsKoes were used both in 
hunting game and' in traveling for 

■ ^ 31 . 



any distance away from cdmp. 
There w!ere two/ kindT^of .'s^nowsho^es • 
The lo^ng ones, sonie*t-wne.s 5 %ee% 
long, were for hunting* 1^en- used 
these'when they had to travel on 
fresh snow. T^e shorter s\nowshoes 
were used when people 'traveled on 
welT-pack'ed trails, " - , 
Who ^used' them? . 

Everyone: men, women, and 
children* 

. yjhen were they used? 



Win ter . 
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